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Literature, Criticism, Kc. 
TALES OF A TRAVELLER. 


— 

We were about to continue the observations we com- 
menced last week upon the merits of Mr. Washington 
Irving’s ** Tales of a Traveller,” when an unforeseen cir- 
cumstance occurred which rendered it absolutely necessary 
fr us to leave home for a short time, uncertain of the pre- 
cise day of our return. Under these circumstances, and 
a prehensive that we may be delayed beyond the time for 
the publication of the Kaleidoscope, we shall, in lieu of 
our own remarks, substitute a critique of the Examiner, 
upon the genius and writings of Mr. Irving —Edit. Kal. 





[FROM THE BXAMINER.] aie 
the _— of Bracebridge Hall, we were 
eae somewhat formal expression of our sense of the me- 
rits and defects of Mr. Irving; and we perceive nothing 
in the present volumes to modify the opinion we then de- 
livered, either as to the extent of his powers and acquire- 
ments, or to that peculiar direction of them, which ensures 
him so large a portion of fashionable favour. In confor- 
mity with what we then observed, we learn that the ap- 
pearance of these tales has been a looked for in 
the well-bred circles, to whom, after all, that is ever the 
most welcome which sails smoothly on the current of their 
lominant associations, without ym | them by an 
fatiguing originality of thought, or offending them wi 
the intrusion of a sentiment which can disturb the self- 
complacency, which is their elysium. In the article to 
bry we allude, we not only endeavoured to show that 
Mr. Washington Irving was essentially a writer of this 
class, but that the curiosity is enhanced, and the approba- 
tion more pointed, in consequence of so cox plete a con- 
version, to the tone of the best company, of an American 
epublican,—if in sinking the sentiment, Mr. J. has not 
also given up the name. Composition from an Anglo- 
American, exhibiting no small portion of the grace and 
amenity of the Addisonian school in point of expression, 
and that without the occasional annoyance of a sentiment 
ff so bold as even Addison’s whiggism, is a curiosity in 
the world of fashion; not to mention the insinuating pro-: 
perties of a studied attention to all the established notions 
of the individuals composing it, with respect to them- 
selves,—-the adoptions of their self-love, and what they 
** think they think’’ in relation to a whereabout so impor- 
tant. ‘Thus it was our former province to expose a mere 
any given Knight of the 
Shire, in order to embody therefrom revived versions of 
the Coverleys, the Whimbles, the Honeycombs, the Li- 
zards, &c. a set of personages, who, however amusing in 
their time, have become defunct; or, if not absolutely de- 
funct, who exhibit in their present avators very different 
pomepat po Whey t Madame de Stael a in refer. 
ence to & tiguing recurrence to the personages 
manners of the time of Louis XIV., ‘* Astolpho’s 
mule is the best of all possible mules;—it has but one 
fault, if is dead ;” a quip by which even the Great Un- 
known tay pro, should bis ev ius tempt him to the 
— any more a — the style holt oag 
gauntlet. In respect to Mr. Irving, however, the form- 
ation of a taste and of exclusive associations is not so ex- 
i in itself, as in the individual in which it ap- 
pears: we cannot exactly say, 
We know the thing is neither rich nor rare, 
But wonder how the devil it got there— 
because we are by no means insensible to the po- 
lish of Mr,’ Irving and to the well-bred ease of his humour ; 
we are only at a loss to account for that absolute sibmis- 


by Lady Emily at her netting, or that would not besmiled 
upon by that quintessential spirit-of the Holy Alliance, 
Prince Metternich himself, who smiles on every body. in- 
cluding the Countesses of submissive Coynts, who know 
how to rise in the world as well as English Marquisses. 

To some instances of this excess of Chesterfieldian disci- 

pline, so singular in a native of the United States, we shall 
presently advert, having expressed quite sufficient in ao 
betes introduction to , brief review a a cece: ag sag 
whatever its merits, forms no very adequate apo! or & 
world of preface. 

One of the peculiarities which we formerly noticed in 
Mr. Irving, is very abundantly made out in his * Tales 
of a Traveller; we mean this confirmed spirit of imita- 
tion, being in tru h a sort of American mockbird. We 
shrewdly suspect,,that to the appearance and success of 
of ** Highways and Byways,” we owe the Dayana pro- 
duction, being a mixture of that notion with the venerable 
one of the Canterbury Tales. We are first given to un- 
derstand, that the traveller fell sick at an inn in Mentz, 
and com these volumes during a period of conva- 
lescence. With little attention to this machinery, for 
such we suppose it to be, the first part is entitled ** Tales 
of a Nervous Gentleman,”’ a personification of him who 
was sup) to relate the very pleasant story of the 
‘* Stout Gentleman” in Bracebridge Hall. They are re- 
lated as if told at the hunting dinner of a gentleman! 
although fox-hunting bachelor of a Baronet, by the dif- 
ferent guests, and are rather incidents or isolated adven- 
tures than tales; beari ne out our general observation, that 
the leading faculty of Mr. Irving is a light and pleasant 
power of combining reminiscences, for of positive inven« 
tion there is ly un iota. Indeed, our author ex- 
hibits ‘a little consciousness on this score, for in his 
address to the reader, he calls very apprehensively for 
indulgence. Therefore, although several of these Tales 
are pleasant in themselves, there is scarcely one of them 
which is not traceable in its elements if not in its concoc- 
tion. ‘*The Adventure of my Uncle,” for instance, is 
in character and locality a loan from the introduction to 
Quentin Durward. ‘* The German Student” is an avowed 
piece of borrowing, and if we recollect aright, the only 
thing not borrowed is a sneer at German mysticism, 
and the destructive fervour of mind and fluctuation of 
amy prevalent at the era of the French revolution. 

rom the Tale intitled ‘* The Mysterious Picture” in 
this collection, we expected something forcible in the 
development, ‘but it exceedingly disappoints; and, to 
say the truth, Mr. Irving is not a man to deal with the 
whirlwind of passion—those tempests of mind which strip 
human nature of its surface, and discover the primary 
anatomy of the soul. To say nothing of length and im- 

ce of Mrs. Ratcliffe, who did all that-a woman can 

lo in this department, Mr. Irving must not pretend to 

bear up the train. By far the best piece in this commenc- 

ing portion of the story-telling, is ** The Bold Dragoon,” 

in the person of an Irish Captain of cavalry. It is 

airy and pleasant in the extreme, although, from an author 

not so entirely on the right side, we might suspect the 
purity of its morality. 

The materiel of the next division, which is entitled 
*¢ Buckthorne and his Friends,” is collected, ‘ sans peur 
at sans reproche,” from the Essays and Citizen of the 
World of Oliver Goldsmith; the ‘Literary Dinner,” 
borrowing additionally from the similar dinner described 
by Smollett in Humphry Clinker, as given by himself to 
his corps of reviewers, It is pleasant, in reference to a 
conversing and a carving partner, in the persons of the 

ing firm who give this dinner; but we can only 
say, that if the lofty Mr. Murray has told Mr. Irving that 
he arranges his guests above and below the salt, in the 
form of a Russian nobleman’s table, at which the visitors 
at the lower end drink inferior wine, while those at the 
head swallow claret, he has satirised himself more than 





sion, to the drawing-room, which he so invariably mani- 
festa. Not a sentiment which could possibly be queried 


his said guests, and his Laureats and Crispinusses more 
than his *‘ poor devils.” The often-told story of a vain 


young man of common powers coming to London with a 
manuscript in his pocket, which is to make his fortune, 
sinking nally into a hackney writer of all work, is any 
thing but new; and possibly nothing can less resemble 
the origin of the existing class of inferior yet necessary 
retainers of the press, than Mr. Irving’s tale of ** The 
Poor Devil Author,’’a sketch, by the way, which does the 
heart of the author no very extraordinary honour, was it 
even favourable to his head. In point of fact, the general 
verisimilitude of all this has gone by, and for a very mer- 

ile reason—there is a more general demand in the 
mafket. The history of Buckthorne, a su meree- 
nary of a higher class, is, in his character of a dependant 
on the press a perfect nullity; and as to all the rest of 
him, it is hammered out of the Adventures of the Stro)- 
ling Playerin Goldsmith. There is some pleasantry and 
now and then a lively and ingenious turn in the narrative ; 
but in other respects it is trite, shadowy, and factitious, 
from beginhing to end. 

The third part takes us to an Italian inn at Terracina, 
the entire section being devoted to adventures among the 
Italian banditti. There is a pleasant portrait of an Eng- 
lish Milord given here, but still with a due attention te 
the opinion & good company. The depictured Morgue is 
only an apparent defect, and so represented as to form a 
very distinguishing attribute of rank and high qualities. 
We have heard that certain literary Americans can assume 
this amiable icyness as well as English great men; 
sibly Mr. [Irving can say whether we are well informed or 
not? Whether or no, we can only say, that setting aside 
what nature or nationality may have to do with this hau- 
teur and apparent insensibility, the solemn coxcombry of 
its assumption is in the highest degree ridiculous. ‘‘ Gra- 
vity being of the essence of imposture,”’ the reserved fool 
—the melancholy and gentlemanly Master Stephen of 
fashion,—is always the most ne as a study, and we 
have frequently seen the fancied eagle look exceeding] 
like an owl, even allowing that ‘the Tenth do fight.” 
With respect to the banditti portraiture in this sketch, we 
can say little, or only what we have said before,—that the 
strange emotions and wilder passions are not within the 
grasp of Mr. Irving.The invention in these tales is next to 
nothing ; almost every incident being derivable and pro- 
vocative of reminiscences. We may also observe here, 
that Mr. Irving might have found out that London Alder. 
men are improveable, like other people, and that they do 
not amass fortunes with bom the same greasy unin- 
tellectuality as in days of yote. The very mechanics in 
**merry London town,” would not in a foreign tour be- 
tray the ignorance of his Alderman Popkins, or of the 
Hobbses and the Dobbses, his satellites. Being especially 
protected by the gentry, and instructed by the clergy, ig- 
norance so gross is now only to be found among peasantry. 
Be it also known to Mr. inving. that Garrick left off the 
performance of ‘* the London Cuckolds” more than half a 
century ago, because he thought such general ete ws 
very gross. Aldermen are still liable to the latter misfor- 
tune, although not quite so much so as courtiers; but it 
is no longer polite to assume the fact as of course. May 
not the imputed ignorance of the Municipality of London 
claim a similar indulgence? Besides—and we are sure 
that we shall here be attended to, as Sir William Curtis 
has recently visited Italy—some readers may chuse to 
Popkinise that rosy amateur of turtle; and is not Mr. 
Irving aware, that some of the very highest company en- 
dure him? Here is a slip much more want 
of novelty ; we trust that Mr. drving. ill despatch an ex- 
age gilt-edged note to’ the father of the city forth. 
with. The omission may be serious. 

Would, however, that the foregoing was the only de. 
fect in the Banditti Tales; but without requiring politi. 
cal observations out of » we cannot help feeling some 
disgust at a writer, who, in describing such a state of 
society as these stories treat of, is never led into a single 





generous remark upon the grossness of the tyranny and 
oppression, which can reduce an energetic and capable 
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people into a mental and social bondage so gloomily and 
inexorably destructive. Not a word, however, of this 
nature is breathed by our American, in allusion to this 
merciless and systematic annihilation of mind and capa- 
bility in one of the fairest portions of Europe. Advertence 
is made in another place to the sound of a Prussian drum, 
where a Prussian drum had no right to be; and to an 
Austrian band, where any thing but concord was connected 
with its intrus'on ; but never is our Republican Tory at a 
fault. The ligatures of the Holy Alliance, and the gauzy 
filaments of the best company, cling to him from one end 
of the book to the other. 

Part the fourth and last consists of a few additional tales 
in the assumed character of Knickerbocker; and, as we 
had occasion to remark in our observations upon Brace- 
bridge Hall, they are uniformly the most spirited of Mr. 
Irving's inventions, the locality and scenery being at 
first-hand. Spirit-moving they can scarcely be entitled, 
but the humour is pleasant, and the incident and associa- 
tion less hacknied.* The story of Wolfut Weber, in re- 
ference to force and originality, is the best in the whole 
collection. 

To conclude, Mr. Irving is a pleasant, imitative 
writer, whose chief merit lies in a light and evanescent 
vein of humour on the surface, a gentle ripple of the mind, 
and a highly polished style. The latter, indeed, is pro- 
bably his principal distinction, and, we may almost assert, 
typical of the mind which it conveys,—always smooth and 
elegant, without the exhibition of any of those distinctive 
forn s of expression and peculiar collocations with which 
originality of conception will invariably clothe itself. The 
man of ardent imagination and vigorous conception uni- 
formly arrays his thoughts in a language of his own; the 
style of Mr. Irving is a highly-wrought gencral style. 
Dr. Johnson has done harm as a critic in more than one 
respect; possibly he did Mr. Irving no vast good when 
he observed, that he who would do this thing without that, 
and that thing without the other, ** must give his days 
and nights to the volumes of Addison.” 

——— 
THE AMERICAN USURER. 





A few miles from Boston, in Massachusetts, there is a 
deep inlet winding several miles into the interior of the 
country from Charles Bay, and terminating ina thickly 
wooded swamp or morass. On one side of this inlet isa 
beautiful dark grove: on the opposite side the land rises 
abruptly from the water's edge into a high ridge, on which 
srew a few scattered oaks of great age and immense size. 

Inder one of these gigantic trees, oon | to old stories, 
there was a great amount of treasure buried by Kidd the 
pirate. The inlet allowed a facility to — the money 
secretly, and at night to the very toot of the hill; the ele- 
vation of the place permitted a good look out to be kept 
that no one was at hand; while the remarkable trees 
formed good land-marks by which the place might easily 
be found again. The old stories add, morcover, that the 
devil presided at the hiding of the money, and took it 
wonder his guardianship; but this, it is well known, he 





* An ingeni correspondent accuses Mr. Irving of some- 
thing more than an imitative spirit; for he assures us that 
the following passage im Knickerbocker is every word copied 
from Franklin; and he asks if an author who can be proved 
guilty of so direct a plagiarism in one instance, is likely to 
confine himself toone? It is adescription of the peregina- 
tion and mode of a New Englander or Yankee, and is to be 
found in Knickerbocker, page 131:—*' His first thoughts, on 
coming to the years of manhood, is to settle himself in the 
world,—which means nothing more than to begin his ram- 
bles. To this end he takes unto himself for a wife some 
dashing country heiress; that is tosay, a buxom rosy-cheeked 
wench, passing rich in red ribbands, glass beads, and mock 
tortoise-shell combs, with a white gown and morocco shoes 
for Sunday; and deeply skilled in the mystery of making 
apple sweatmeats, long sauce, and pumpkin pie. Having 
thus provided himself like a true pedlar with a heavy nap- 
sack, wherewith to regale his shoulders through the journey 
of life, he literally sets out on the peregrination. His whole 
family, household furniture, and farming utensils, are hoisted 
into a covered cart} his own and his wife’s wardrobe packed 
up ina firkin; which done, he shoulders his axe, takes staff 
in his hand, whistles ‘Yankee Doodle,” trudges off to the 
woods, as confident of the protection of Providence, and re- 
lying as cheerfully upon his own resources as did ever a pa- 
triarch of yore, when he journeyed into a strange country of 
the Gentiles. Having buried himself in the wilderness, he 
Dullds himself a log-hut, clears away a corn-field and potato- 
patch; and Providence smiling upon his labours, is soon sur- 
rounded with a snug farm, and some half-a-score of flaxen- 
headed urchins, who by their size seem to have sprung all at 
ence out of the earth, like a crop of toad-stools.” 











always does with buried treasure, particularly when it has 
been ill gotten. Be that as it may, Kidd never returned 
to recover his wealth ; being shortly efter seized at Bos- 
ton, sent out to England, and there hanged for a pirate. 

About the year 1727, just at the time that earthquakes 
were prevalent in New England, and shook many tall 
sinners down upon their knees, there lived near this place 
a meagre miserly fellow, of the name of Tom Walker. 
He had a wife as miserly as himself; they were so miserly 
that they even conspired to cheat each other. Whatever 
the woman could lay hands on she hid away ; a hen could 
not cackle but she was on the alert to secure the new-laid 
egg. Her husband was continually prying about to detect 
her secret hoards, and many and fierce were the conflicts 
that took place about what ought to have been common 
property. They lived in a forlorn-looking house that 
stood alone, and had an air of starvation. A few strag- 
gling savin trees, emblems of sterility, grew near it; no 
smoke ever curled from its chimney; no traveller stopped 
at its door. A miserable horse, whose ribs were as articu- 
late as the bars ef a gridiron, stalked about a field where 
a thin carpet of moss, scarcely covering the ragged beds 
of pudding-stone, tantalized and balked his hunger; and 
sometimes he would lean his head over the fences, look 
piteously at the passer-by, and seem to petition deliverance 
trom this land of famine. 

One day that Tom Walker had been to a distant part of 
the neighbourhood, he took what he considered a short 
cut homewards through the swamp, Like most short 
cuts, it was an ill-chosen route. “The swamp was thickly 
grown with great gloomy pines and hemlocks, some of 
them ninety feet high, which made it dark at noon-day, 
and a retreat for all the owls of the neighbourhood. It 
was full of pits and quagmires, partly covered with weeds 
and mosses, where the green surface often betrays the 
tfaveller into a gulf of black smothering mud; there 
were also dark and sagen pools, the abodes of the tad. 
pole, the bull-frog, and the water-snake ; where the trunks 
of pines and hemlocks lay half drowned, half rotten, 
looking like alligators sleeping in the mire. 

Tom had long been picking his way cautiously through 
this treacherous forest; stepping from tuft to tuft of 
rushes and roots, which afforded precarious foot-holds 
among deep sloughis, or pacing carefully like a cat, along 
the trunks of trees; startled now and then by the sudden 
screaming of the bittern, or the quacking of a wild duck, 
rising on the wing from some solitary pool. At length 
he arrived at a piece of firm ground, which ran out like a 
peninsula into the Soop bosom of the swamp. It had been 
one of the strong holds of the Indians during their wars 
with the first colonists. Here they had thrown up a kind 
of fort, which they had looked upon as almost impregna- 
ble, and had used as a place of refuge.for their squaws 
and children. Nothing remained of the old Indian fort 
but a few embankinents, gradually sinking to the level of 
the surrounding earth, and already overgrown in part by 
oaks and other forest trees, the foliage of which formed a 
contrast to the dark pines and hemlocks of the swam 

It was late in the dusk of evening when Tom Walker 
reached the old fort, and he paused therefore awhile to 
rest himself. Any one but he would have felt unwilling 
to linger in this lonely melancholy place, for the common 
people had a bad opinion of it, from the stories handed 
down from the time of the Indian wars; when it was as- 
serted that the savages held incantations here, and made 
sacrifices to the evil spirits. 

Tom Walker, however, was not a man to be troubled 
with any fears of the kind. He reposed himself for some 
time on thé trunk of a fallen hemlock, listening to the 
boding cry of the tree-toad, and delving with his staff into 
a mound of black mould at his feet. he turned up the 
soil unconsciously, his staff struck against something hard. 
He raked it out of the vegetable mould, and lo! a cloven 
skull, with an Indian tomahawk buried deep in it, lay be- 
fore him. ‘The rust on the weapon showed the time that 
had elapsed since the death-blow had been . It was 
@ dreary mement> of the fierce struggle that had taken 
place in this last foci-hold of the Indian warriors. 

** Hum !’’ said Tom Walker, as he gave the skull a 
kick to shake the dirt from it. ** Let that skall alone,” 
said a gruff voice. Tom lifted up his eyes, and beheld a 
great black man seated directly opposite him, on the stump 
of atree.: He was exceedingly surprised, having neither 
heard nof seen any one approach; and he was still more 
perplexed on observing, as well as the gathering gloom 
would permit, that the stranger was neither negro nor 
Indian. It is true he was dressed in a rude half Indian 

rb, and had a red belt or sash swathed round his body ; 

ut his face was neither black nor copper-colour, but 
swarthy and dingy, and begtimed with soot, as if he i 
been accustomed to toil sang Sve and for, He had 
a shock of coarseblack hair, that stood out from his head 











in all directions ; and an axeon hisshoulder. He scowled 
for a moment at Tom with a puir of great red eyes. 

** What are you doing on my grounds?” said the black 
man, with a hoarse growling voice.—** Your grounds,” 
said Tom with a sneer, **no more your grounds than 
mine; they belong to Deacon Peabody.”—** Deacon Pea- 
body be d——i,” said the stranger, ‘‘as I flatter myself 
he will be, if he does not look more to his own sins and 


less to those of his neighbours. Look yonder, and see _ 


how Deacon Peabody is faring.” é 

Tom looked in the direction that the stranger pointed, 
and beheld one of.the great trees, fair and flourishing with. 
out, but rotted at the core, and saw that it had been nearly 
hewn through, so that the first high wind was likely to 
blow it down. On the bark of the tree was scored t! : 
name of Deacon Peabody, an eminent man, who had 
waxed wealthy by driving shrewd bargains with the In. 
dians. He now looked round, and found most of the 
tall trees marked with the name of some great man of the 
colony, and all more or less scored by the axe. ‘The one 
on which he had been seated, and which had evidently 
just been hewn down, bore the name of Crownishield; 
and he recollected a mighty rich man of that name, who 
made a vulgar display of wealth, which it was whispered 
he had acquired by buccaneering. 

‘* He's Just ready for buming!” said the black man, 


With a growl of triumph, * You see I am likely to havea - 


‘ood stock of firewood for winter.” ** But what right 
lave you,” said Tom, ** to cut down Deacon P. "s 
timber?” ** The right of a prior claim,” said the other. 
** This woodland belonged to me long before any of your 
white-faced race put a foot upon the soil.”—="* And pray, 
who are you, if I may be so bold 2” said Torn" Ob, I 
go by various names. I am the wild huntsman in some 
countries, the black miner in others. In this neighbour. 
hood I am known by the name of the black woodsman. 
T am he to whom the red men consecrated this spot, and 
in honour of whom they now and then roasted,a white 
man, by way of sweet-smelling sacrifice. Since the red 
men have been exterminated by you white savages, I 
amuse myself by poeelding #6 the persecutions of Quakers 
and Anabaptists; I am the great patron and prompter of 
slave dealers, and a master of the Salem witches.” 
—‘* The upshot of all which is, that, if I mistake not,” 
said Tom, peeiiy, **you are he commonly yoy tees 
Scratch.’ e same, at your service,’ replied the black 
man, with a half-civil nod. 3 
Such was the opening of this interview, according to the 
old story; though it has almost too familiar an air to be 
credited. One would think, that to meet with such a sin- 
gular personage, in this wild, lonely place, would have 
shaken any man’s nerves; but Tom was a hard-minded 
fellow, not easily daunted ; and he had lived so long with 
a termagant wife, that he did not even fear the devil. It 
is said, that after this commencement they had a long and 
earnest conversation together, as Tom returned homeward. 
The black man told him of 
had been buried by Kidd the pirate, under the oak trees 
on the high ri erying cong yw ck All these 
were under his command, and protected by his power, so 
that none could find them but such as propitiated bis favour. 
These he offered to place within kK 
having conceived an especial kindness for him; but they 
were to be had only on certain conditions. What these 


conditions were may coe be surmised, though Tem ; 


never disclosed them publicly. They must have been 
very hard, for he required time to think of them, and he 
was not a man to stick at trifles where money was in view. 
There was one condition which need not be mentioned, 
being generally understood in all cases where the devil 
grants favours; but there were othersabeut which, though 
of less importance, he was mang obstinate. He in- 
sisted that the money found through his means should be 


employed in his service. He proposed therefore that Tom 


should employ it in the black ic; that is to say, that 


he should fit out a slave ship. This, however, Tom reso- 
lutely refused : he was bad anongh in all conscience, but 

i 1m to turn slave-dealer. § 
Finding Tom so squeamish on this point, he did not | 


the devil himself could not tempt 


insist upon it; but proposed instead that he should turn 
usurer; the devil being estremely anxious for -usurers, 
looking upon them as his peculiar people. To this no 
objections were made, for it was just to Tom’s taste. 


** You shall open a broker’s shop in Boston, next | 


month,” said the black man.—*‘I’ll do it to-morrow, if 
you wish,” said Tom Walker.—‘* You shall lend money 
at two cent. a month.”—‘* Egad, I'll charge four,” 
replied ‘Tom Walker.—** You shall extort bonds, foreclose 
m drive the merchant to HCY meme 7] 


had | drive him to the d—l,” cried Tom Walker, eagerly.— 


“You are the usurer for my money !” said the black legs, 
with delight. ** When will you want the rhino ?”—** This 


t sums of money which | 


‘om Walker’s reach, | 

































ern 
en 
e scowled i Tiger" a sae ” said 
ht.”=—_* Done!” said the devil.—‘* Done” sal The 
the black va Walker. So they shook hands and struck the bar- thing. 
rounds,” in. * hind hi 
A few days’ time saw Tom Walker seated behind his 
= Ha esk in a cdanting-howse in Boston. His reputation for 
or myself |. ready-moneyed man, who would lend money out for a 
rape consideration, soon spread abroad. Every body re- 
and see jmembers the time of Governor Belcher, when money was | 
oerculely saren Tt was o te ot etsent billa the 
in try had with Governme 3 i 
eager ees Land Bank hed bean established j there had been | shrugge 
en nearly (™® rage for speculating; the people had run mad. with 
likely to schemes for new settlements—for building citics in the 
ored t! ; (Wilderness; land-jobbers went about with maps of grants 
who had and townships, and El Dorados, lying nobody knew where, | been expected. 
“the In. § jbut which oe | body was ready to purchase. Ina word, | of Tom’s effects. 


out now and then 
degree, and every 
fortunes from 


he great speculating fever which broke 
a conten had raged to an alarmin 
ing of making sudden 


st of the 
an of the 





was dreamin n 
Bh nothing. As usual, the fever had subsided; the dream 
nishield’s had gone off, and the imaginary fortunes with it. The 
me, who f , patients were left in doleful plight, and the whole country 
hi r with the consequent cry of ‘‘hard times. At 
i itious period of public distress did Tom Walker 
ck man et up asan usurer in Boston. His door was seen thronged 
tohavea “gy customers. The needy and the adventurous, the 
hat right ambling —-the dreaming land-jobber-—the 
} %s riftless png. merchant with ag yt credit 3 
: in short, every one driven to raise money by despera' 
P Lae s aud desperate sacrifices, hurried to Tom Walker. 
nd pray, Thus Tom was the universal friend of the needy, and 
Ob, ] Bhe qn ne ——— nate See to ho Aare 
i ways and good security. In propo 
pe ie en ced Cer peny nea 
accum mor! ly sq 
! oe his customers eloser and closer, and sent them at length 
a white || ty 86.8 sponge from his door. 
e the red n this way he made money hand over hand, became a 
wages, I rich and mi hey man, and exalted his cocked hat upon 
Quakers | Change. He built himself, as usual, a vast house of 
mpter of ostentation, but left the greater part of it unfinished and 
witches.” |) unfurnished, out of parsimony. He even set up a carriage 
ke not,” |) in the fullness of his vain-glory, thought he nearly starved 
alled ol the horses which drew it; and as the ungreased wheels 
the black oaned and screeched on the axletrees, you would have 
; ought you heard the souls of the poor debtors he was 
ueezin 
p. yea Tom waxed old, however, he grew thoughtful. 
cha sin- Having secured the things of this world, he began 
uld have | %0 feel anxious about those of the next. He thought with 
minded | Tegret on the bargain he had made with his black friend, 
ong with | 2nd set his wits to work to cheat him out of his conditions. 
levil. It = He became, therefore, all of a sudden, a violent church- 
and § oer. He pra ed loudly and strenuously, as if heaven 
meward. || Were to be taken | force of lungs. Indeed, one might 
ey which | | 2! ways tell when he had sinned most a the week, by 
y trees |) the clamour of his Sunday devotions. The quiet Chris- 
All these | | tians, who had been modestly and stedfastly travelling 
ower, so | | Zionward, were struck with self-reproach at seeing them- 
ba Sewousr, selves so suddenly outstripped in their career by this new- 
%s reach, | |) Made convert. Tom was as rigid in religious as in mone 
but they @ matters; he was a stern isor and censurer of his 
rat Pwd | neighbours, and seemed to think every sin entered up to 
gh Tom their account became a credit on his own side of the page. 
sve been He even talke:l of the expediency of reviving the persecu- 
be tion of Quakers and Ana ists. Ina word, Tom’s zeal 
in view. 4 became as notorious as his riches. 
tioned Still, in spite of all this strenuous attention to forms, 
the devil Tom had a lurking dread that the devil, after all, would 
though have his due. That he might not be taken unawares, 
"He ine | therefore, it is said he always carried a small bible in his 
hould be | COat pocket. He had also a folio bible on his count- 
hat Tom | i03-house desk, and would tly be found reading it 
ay, that | when people called on business. On such occasions he 
iors. would lay his green spectacles in the book to mark the 
nce, but place, while he turned round to drive some usurious bar- 
e-dealer, S412 
2 did not | On one hot afternoon in the dog-days, just as a terrible 
‘turn @ black thunder-gust was coming up, Tom sat in his eount- 
usurers, #@ 10g-house, in his white linen cap and India-silk morning- 
. this no ae He was on the point of foreclosing a mortgage, 
te. Y Siete, for en een y Sy unluck — 
nm, next poems r, for whom he essed the greatest friend- 
trow, if snip. Lod ow land-jobber him to grant a few 
| money months’ indulgence. Tom had grown testy and irritated, 
pi ip tat 8 mined nd ought pn 
ce _ ‘* My family wi ined an t the 
ss J) rish,” said the land-jobber.—‘ Charity begins at home,” 
replied Tom; ** I must take care of m in these hard 


times.”—** You have made so much money out of me!” 


pa; | had it fallen on her, as they intended it should. All 
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‘‘ The d—1 take me,” said he, ‘if I have made a far- 


Just then there were three loud knocks at the strect 
door. He stepped out to see who was there. The black 
man whished him like a child into the saddle, gave the 
horse a lash, and away he gallopped, with Tom on his 
back, in the midst of the thunder-storm. When the clerks 
turned to look for the black man, he had disappeared. 
Tom Walker never returned to foreclose the mortgage- 
The good people of Boston shook their heads an 
their shoulders; but had been so much accus- 
tomed to witches and goblins, and tricks of the devil in 
all kind of shapes, from the first settlement of the colony, 
that they were not so much horror-struck as might have 
Trustees were appointed to take charge 
There was nothing, however, to admi- 
nister upon. On searching his coffers, all his bonds and 
mortgages were found reduced to cinders. In place of 
gold and silver, his iron chest was filled with chips and 
shavings; two skeletons lay in his stable instead of his 
half-starved horses; and the very next day his great house 
took fire, and was burnt to the ground. 
FS _______ 


Che Traveller. 
A SUTTEE. 


- > ie 
[From the Scotsman.] 
—>_>— 





The following very interesting letter was sent by an 
Edinburgh gentleman now in India, to his friend in this 
eee with a request that it might be published in our 
journal, of which the gentleman who wrote the letter is a 
reader. We feel much honoured by the request, and shall 
be most happy to lend the aid of our press and our pen to 
any measure calculated to abolish the horrid practice al- 
luded to by our intelligent correspondent. 

** Poonah, October 1, 1823. 

‘¢ Dean Srr,—During a residence in India of nearly 
twenty years, I Jenaeye for the first time, went to wit- 
ness a suttee. The victim chosen for this cruel and un- 

ly exhibition was the widow of a Bramin, who died in 
uthern Conkan a few days ago. ‘Twelve o'clock at noon 
was the hour appointed by the — for the ceremony to 
commence, but the sun had descended more than three 
hours in the western sky ere the party arrived at the fatal 


led horses, handsomely caparisoned, and attended by ten 
or twelve Bramins, and about the same number of women, 
with drums, music, &c. common on_ those occasions, and 
chiefly intended to drown the cries of the sufferer. A few 
idle spectators accompanied the procession, and but a very 
few, considering the scene of action lay in the immediate 
vicinity of the city, and close to the old Palace; a proof 
to you, if any were wanting, of the frequency of these 
diabolical rites. At first sight of the woman, I was im- 
pressed, among others, with the idea that she was more 
or less intoxicated; but before the various ceremonies 
were gone through, which in such cases precede the act of 
burning, these doubts had given place to a perfect convic- 
tion in my mind that she was in her sober senses, and 
fully aware of the dreadful act she was about to perform. 
Of this I am the more satisfied from the question being 
often asked her by the Eu ntlemen present, 
‘Whether it was her own wish and inclination to burn 
herself?’ to which she always returned the same answer, 
that ‘she knew what she was doing, and that it was her 
own pleasure to burn.’ Having offered up the more harm- 
less sacrifice of incense on a small fire from which the pile 
that was to consume her was afterwards to be lighted, and 
having parted with all her golden ornaments to those in 
attendance, she very eyo and without shedding a 
tear, took a fast farewell of all she held dear on earth, 
ascended the pile, and there laid herself down, with the 
ashes of her husband ticd round her neck. The 
entrance was then closed up with dry straw, and the 
whole pile surrounded with the same combustible ma- 
terial, and immediately set fire to by the officiating 
priests. I had placed myself directly on to the 
entrance to the pile; and could distinctly observe the 
unfortunate woman struggling to make her escape from 
the flames, which now completely enveloped her; this did 
not yn unnoticed by the attending Bramins, who in- 
stantly began to knock down the canopy, which con- 
tained nearly as much wood as the pile itself, and would 
most effectually have secured their victim in the fire, 


this while, no one, the officiati jests, 
interfered; but when ak sufferer did” ‘make 
her escape from the flatfies, and, in running towards the 


spot. She at last made her appearance, preceded by two | i 


T—, that gentleman, assisted by Mr. S——, immedi- 
dtely carried, or rather dragged her into the stream, in 
which act the latter gentleman suffered a little, by incau- 
tiously laying hold of her burning a oe An attempt 
was now made by the officiating Bramins to carry back 
their victim to the blazing pile, which was resisted by the 
European gentlemen present; and one of their number 
was despatched to acquaint the magistrate of the woman's 
escape, and learn his pleasure regarding her: but, before 


d | the messenger returned with instructions from the civil au- 


thority, the Bramins had su ed in persuading the in- 
fatuated wretch once more to approach the fatal pile; and, 
as she declared, on being asked by those present, that it 
was her own free will and desire to re-ascend the burning 
pile, they very properly ceased to interfere, fearful of giv- 
Ing offence to the prejudices of the native —— on 
the one hand, or to the civil authorities on the other The 
woman declined, however, for some time, to re-ascend the 
fearful pile, when three of the attending priests suddenly 
lifted her up and threw her into the fire, at this time burn- 
ing with great fury. From this dreadful situation the 
r sufferer instantly attempted to escape, . but the merci- 
‘ul Bramin priests were at hand to prevent this, if possible, 
by throwing large pieces of wood at their miserable victim, 
with the intention, no doubt, of preventing her again dis- 
gracing herself by escape, more than from any desire of 
putting a speeiy termination to her sufferipgs: but it was 
— for any man possessing the smallest pretension 
to feeling, to stand by and quietly witness such cruelty. 
The Europeans, therefore, again interfered, when the wo- 
man speedily made her escape a second time from the fire, 
and ran directly into the river, without any assistance 
whatever. I have forborne, hitherto, from all remarks on 
the motives which can influence men to commit such hor- 
rid deeds: I simply state the facts to which I was an eye- 
witness, leaving it to those who have the power, and who, 
I am well assured, also the inclination to introduce 
such wholesome regulations on those occasions as will, in 
future, prevent such repeated acts of cruelty and barbarity 
as I this day witnessed ; and, finally, the murder of an un- 
willing victim. But to return to my story (for I regret to 
say the villany of the scene did not close here) no soorer 
had the unfortunate woman entered the water than she was 
followed by three of the —— priests, who were dis- 
tinctly given to understand that they must desist from all 
farther proceeding in the matter, as nothing farther would 
be tolerated until the arrival of the magistrate. Not doubt- 
ing their compliance with this injunction, these men were 
allowed to remain with the woman in the river; but, no 
sooner had the gentlemen turned their backs, anxious) 
looking out for the arrival of authority to put a stop to suc 
diabolical proceedings, than the same three men attempted 
to drown the suffering wretch, by forcibly holding her 
head under water; and I must allow that death, at this 
moment, would have been a happy relief to the sufferer. 
From this situation, however, she was speedily rescued by 
Mr. M——=, who continued to support her in the water 
until the arrival of the long-looked-for deliverance in the 
n of Mr. —<<—. The collector himself soon followed ; 
and, to the great joy of his countrymen, he immediately 
ordered the principal performers in this tragical scene into 
confinement, and the chief actor, or rather sufferer, to be 
conveyed to one of the native hospitals. I regret to add, 
the poor woman died about two o’clock this afternoon, 
forsaken by all her own relations and friends, as an cut- 
cast unworthy creature. The fate of the other performers 
I will not anticipate, as I understand they are to be brought 
to trial for murder. They cannot, however, either with 
justice or propriety, be capitally punished, it being a cus- 
tom of long standing, authorized by the native govern- 
ment, and sancti » they say, and perhaps believe, by 
Divine authority. But the Hindoo] scriptures only admit 
of straw being used on such occasions, and direct that the 
woman he should set fire to the pile with her own 
hand. It would be no very great interferenee With the re- 
ligious prejudices of the natives (if I am corregt in my as- 
sertion) were the Government in India to figs re- 
gulations founded on that law, be it Divine of human. 
And this, in my opinion, may be dene ~~ safety, if cau- 
tiously introduced, and temperately acted upon; when, J 
will venture to predict, that you will hear no more of 
widows burning themselves, either with tle dead bodics or 
with the ashes of their lords. 
“¢T remain, J, T.” 
In a subsequent letter from Poonah, dated 3d January, 
the same gentleman says, ‘* Mr. Buxton, I see, has taken 
up the matter in the House of Commons; and, though I 
approve more of Mr. Hume’s ions than of Buxton’s 
I am, nevertheless, inclined to think that good may arise 
from Mr. Buxton’s ering in the matter. It may in- 
duce the Court of Directors, or the Board of Control, to 








said the speculator.—Tom lost his patience and his pity.— 
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river, either fell or threw himself at the feet of Major 
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sanction some orders being sent out here on the subject.” 
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ON HIS REVISITING LIVERPOOL, AFTER THRBE YBARS ABSENCE. 





Poetry. 





TRIBUTARY LINES IN AFFECTIONATE REMEMBRANCE 


OF A DEAR FRIEND, RECENTLY DECEASED. 
— 
The spring-time had pass’d, the bright summer had ended, 
And winter his ice-cover'd mantle put on; 
With the shadows of evening, night sombre had blended, 
The race was achieved, and the victory won. 


And they made her a grave where the lovely was sleeping, 
They bore her where youth in its beauty was laid; 

The bereaved in their loneliness wildly are weeping, 
And weaving pale flowers for the matron and maid! 


She aleeps where the fairest and dearest are lying, 
She slumbers the rose of the valley beside; 

And the zephyrs of evening are mournfully sighing 
For her full of years, and the flower in its pride! 


She sleeps, and unbroken and calm is her slumber, 
The moonbeam illumines her pallet of rest; 

No longer is hers weary moments to number, 
Eternal the sunshine that gladdens her breast! 


The storm in its fury no more can assail her, 
She hears not the hurricane yell o’er the deep; 
Yet long will the heart in its tenderness wail her, 
And sigh to arousé from that cold leaden sleep ! 
She sleeps her last sleep; and while tenderly steeping 
Her place of repose with devotion’s warm tears; 
And Love by her tomb lonely vigil is keeping, 
And Memory laments o'er the record of years: 
With submission and hope to her God we resign her, 
And sweet the remembrance that hallows the just; 
But, oh, in our hearts will affection enshrine her, 
Till hearts, love, and memory, are buried in dust! 
Liverpool, Sept. 10, 1824. G. 


pha — 


PAUL IN A STRAIT. 


‘* For lam in a strait betwixt ore, having a desire to de 


part and to be with Christ, which is far better.—Phid. 1. 23. 


To die, to enter into rest; 
To die, to mingle with the blest; 
To die, to go to Abram’s breast, 
Is better far for me: 


To die,—at once the vict’ry win; 
To die, and never, never sin; 
To die, to be with Christ shut in, 
Is gain immense and free. 


To live, to labour, watch, and pray; 

To live, in perils night and day; 

To live, exposed to scorn alway, 
Is woful misery : 

To lve, to preach, exhort, advise; 

To live, to teach men to be wise, 

To run the race, and gain the prize, 
Is greater charity. 

I'm in a strait—te live—to die? 

This leads to peaceful realms on high; 

That dooms to roam beneath the sky, 
In gad anxiety: 


But wherefore reason thus in vain, 
*Bout death or life, or bliss, or pain, 
* To live is Christ, to die is gain,” 
Throughout eternity. 
biverpoo!, September 13, 1824. STERNHOLD. 


this communication will not be ready in time for this week’s 
Kaleidoscope; and, as I wish the series to be uninter- 
rupted, you will oblige me by the insertion of the follow. 
ing, which may be described without the aid of a vignette. 


two feet, in such a way that it is held between the ankles 
and the inner side of the feet, then kick up, backwards, 
with both feet, and throw the book over your head. 


then pass your right leg over the back of the chair, and 
bring it to the floor, between the chair and your left leg. 
This is to be done without touching the chair with your 
bands. 





slippery floor, as it may move from under you, and cause 
a fall. A heavy chair should also be selected. 


pended a second title tc his department, which, in future, 
will be **Gymnasia acd Miscellaneous Recreations.” The 
motive for adopting this seconc ‘itle is, that our correspon- 
dent may have more latitude allow in the tricks he may 
have to describe, than if he were limited to gymnastic ex- 
ploits, which imply feats of strength or activity 5 whereas 
there are many excellent recreations which require address 
and neatness, rather than muscular exertion. Our corres- 
}pondent intends, occasionally, to vary his collection with 
some of these, which may also serve to amuse our fair 
readers, for whom the gymnastic exploits are generally but 
ill adapted. 





LINES TO MR. PUTNAM, 


— 
Rever’d preceptor, welcome once again, 
Where, in remembrance, thou wilt ever reign 
The public's favourite, the people's friend, 
Such titles on thee ever must attend. 
Esteem’d instructor, still methinks I hear 
Those beauteous accents lingering on mine ear, 
Which with sweet eloquence thou oft hast pour’d, 
And dear departed friends to us restor’d. 
"Tis thou canst wake our bosom’s earliest grief, 
Tis thou canst check our tears, and speak relief; 
The soft, pathetic tale, by thee rehears’d, 
Gains more than were it in the muse immers’d: 
Thy speech can raise the retrospective sigh, 
Thyself appear the star of memory. 
And not less happy in the theme Jess sad, 
*Tis thine to raise the laugh and make us glad ; 
To still the strings of sorrow’s mournful tone, 
And tune the heart to gladness all thine own. 
These the delights thy Readings can inspire, 
The pleasures which thy recitative lyre - 
Call forth in each and every feeling heart, 
And may such sweet impressions ne'er depart. 
Oh! if reward true merit does attend, 
Its blessings, its success, on thee descend ! 
May health and happiness around thee spread 
A never-fading garland round thy head; 
May thy good cause remotest corners reach, 
And thy success be perfect as thy speech. 
ANONYMOUS. 
——————————————_—_— Eee 


Gymnasia 


AND 
MISCELLANEOUS RECREATIONS. 


How often have I bless’d the coming da 

When toil remitting, lent ie turn re play 

When all the village train, from labour ~~ 

Led up their sports beneath the +r — 

While many a pastime circled in the 8 

The young contending as the old surveyed ; 

And paw d a gambol frolick’d o’er the tp 

And sleights of art, and feats of strength, went round. 


T0 THE EDITOR. : 
S1n,—I find that the engraving intended to accompany 


NO. X. 
Place a book, or other convenient thing, between the 


No. XI. 
Place the left foot’on the lowest back-rail of chair, 
In doing this trick the chair should not stand upon a 


Yours, &c. li g 
P.S. At wie request of our correspondent we have ap- 





Correspondence. 


T0 THR EDITOR. 
Sin,—I was not a little astonished to observe a remark in 





your Kaleidoscope of last week, contained in a notice to some 
correspondent who signs himself Y. Z. 

If you would take the trouble to refer to my original, you 
would perceive that I am NoT wRon@, and that in ote tee in- 
atances the quotation was correct, namely, in the first Onvsi i 
lege, §c. and in the second Hac si quis Sc. 

Your emendation is certainly obliging; but it happens to © 
contain the very words which I used, and which, from some ° 
inaccuracy of the press, have been in both instances mis 
printed. 

I should be ashamed of the ridiculous affectation of quoting 
froin a language with which I was not thoroughly acquainted, 
and wonder how any YF. Z.can have the presumption to cri- 
ticise Latin quotations, when he evidently shows, from the 
nature of his proposed emendation, that he is miserably de- 
ficient in knowledge of that language; indeed the commonest 
schoolboy would have been ashamed to give such a ridiculous 
correction, especially since the passage in. Horace is 90 well 
known; but he is an author whom I should suppose Y. Z 
never yet perused. ' 

If I am unsuccessful in my quotations it is because I have - 
not been so successful as to have them printed accurately; 
they have been mangled both in orthography and punctua- | 
tion, but for that Jam not accountable; and asinthepaperal- | 
luded to I took particular care (on account of former misprints) 


ee. 


‘| to write the quotations distinctly, Iam surprised that you, Mr _ 


Editor, could make such a refiection as the above, when a 
moment's examination of my writing would have convinced 
you that the quotations in question were eriginally correct. ‘ 

One word more with Y. Z—dAs he seems to have a taste in 
quotations, I will treat him.with one, by way of advice, 
which will, I think, from the specimen he has been pleased to 
give of his acquirements in Latin, be about suited to his me- 
ridian. It is this, : 

** Ne sutor ultra crepidam.” 

Sheuld the gentleman be unable to translate ft, I shall have : 
great pleasure in doing so for him, if he will signify his wish 
in your er ewe &c. - 

Sept. 14th, 1824. zZ 














The Beauties of Chess. 


“6 Ludunus effigiem belli” ....0..0.0.. VIDA. i | 
—a— e ‘ 





SOLUTION TO GAME XI. 
White. Biack. 
1 Castle .... E=—6-- 1 King........B=7 
2 Castle .... A—8 2 King........B—6 
3 Pawo .... C—5-- 3 King .....00..B—7 
4 Pawn eece C—6-- 4 King ........B—6 
5 Pawn .... A—5-+-MATE. 
—_— 
[wo. x11.] 


White to move, and give checkmate in srx moves. 


Black. 
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Ectentific Records. 


(Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art 3 menor occasionally, sin- 
lar Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
osophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or sin; Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; List of Patents ;— 
to be continued in a series through the Volume. ] 


LAUNCH OF THE LARGE TIMBER SHIP. 


—<— 
(From the Quebec Mercury of the 31st July.) 
The long expected launch of the great ship took place 
on Wednesday morning last, at the point of the island of 
Orleans, in presence of a large concourse of people. The 
St. Lawrence, which, but a few years ago, comparatively 
ing, borne on its wave only the rudely-con- 
structed canoe of the native Indian, has now floating on 
its waters the largest ship in existence, or of the building 
of which for navigable purposes we have any authentic 
record. This immense vessel has, with great propriety, 
been named the Columbus. 

Her dimensions are as follow—length 300 feet, breadth 
of beam 50 feet, and depth of hold 30 feet, her model is 
also as extraordinary as her dimensions, being precisel 

that of a Canadian batteau, that is, perfectly flat-bottom 
and wall-sided, and the stem and stern post nearly or al- 
together Zependicules, and both ends sharp alike, with- 
out any fullness, as is the case in the bows and sterns of 
ships of the usual construction. So that her floor may 
be compared to a parallelogram, with an acute equicrural 
triangle at either extremity. Her tonnage by register is 
3,690 tons, but she is thought to be capable of carrying 
at least 6,000 tons freight; her stowage is somewhat em- 

) by the massy beams which connect her side 

timbers, or she would probably freight 7,000 tons. 
This ship has been an object of general curiosity since 
she was first laid down ; her dimensions so far exceedin 
any which have yet been attempted in the largest ships o 
wur, that even a faithful report of the bulk was received 
with suspicion, and a number of vague stories were set 
afloat as to the intentions of the builders in framing this 
wonderful craft: it was imagined by many that a solid 
mass of timber was to be built in, something like the 
shape of a vessel, and covered with an outward sheathing 
of plank sufficiently — to render her capable of tra- 
versing the ocean at a favourable season, when 
weather might be expected, but as the work advanced it 
became evident, from the regular plan pursued, and the 
solid manner in which her massy frame was connected, 
that something more was intended than a mere ship- 
shaped raft; she is now a complete vessel, and it is ex- 
ected will prove sufficiently manageable, but will not pro- 
ably perform more than one voyage. Every precaution 
has, however, been taken for the safety and comfort of 
those who are to navigate her. Her cabin and a safety- 
room being —— that should the vessel by any means 
become water-lo, ged, the crew would endure but little 
inconvenience. Many persons entertained doubts of thd 
possibility of launching this stupendous fabric, and there 
were not wanting those who affirmed that she would never 
float, but remain on the blocks where she was built a 
monument of the presumptuous folly of the projectors. 

The events of Wednesday proved how much the won- 
derers and doubters had been mistaken, and showed how 
ably the work had been conducted, and how minutely and 
justly the builder had made his calculations. At half- 
past, or thirty-five minutes past, seven, this ponderous 
mass was put in motion with as much facility as any 
smaller vessel, and slid majestically into the St. Lawrence. 
The length of the ways was somewhat less than 600 feet, 
and precisely one minute elapsed between the period when 
she moved and that of her reaching the water, her entrance 
into which was greeted by appropriate airs from the mili- 
tary bands in attendance, and repeated salutes from the 
guns of the steam-boats, and some which had been planted 
on the shore for that purpose. Her ways were much scorched 
by the friction of her motion, and so great a smoke arose, 
that distant spectators imagined some accident to have 
taken place. From her iar construction in the 
wedge-like form of her stern, and the small proportion 
her breadth bears to her length, she created but little 
swell, even the smallest boats were hardly tossed, and no 
sensible motion was experienced on board the steam-boats 
and larger vessels. 

Three of her four masts were standing; that is, the first 
and second miain-masts, and her try-sail mast. The sheers 
were also up for stepping the fore-mast, and her bowsprit 
was in; the whole of t appear so small, when com- 





some strangers from the United States, and several gen- 
tlemen from Montreal; what greatly enhances the pleasure 
afforded by this memorable occasion is, that we have not 
heard of any, even the most trivial, accident occurring. 


—_ 
Extracted from the Stomach by the Apparatus invented by 


the Ordnance 
ther more than an ounce of nitre. 
apparatus. I arrived in less than twen 
occurrence. 
state little short of phenzy; and his own appearance was 
that of despair. 
moisture; and, on inquiry, described his feelings to be a 
painful sense of heat along the centre of the chest to the 
stomach, which, together with a certain constriction of 
breathing, was every moment increasing. I directed him 
to drink a large quantity of sugar and water while I was 
engaged in preparing the instruments. I then caused him 
to open his mouth widely, and passing the point of the 
flexible tube between the velum palati and the base of the 
tongue, so as to avoid irritation, reached the posterior wall 
= the pharynx. On pressing the instrument downwards 

roug 
thrown strongly into action; but as he was firmly sup- 
ported b 
drawing himself away, the tube gradually descended into 
the stomach. 


end, and was preparin 
when we were suddenly interrupted by a violent convul- 
sive cough, which shook the patient in his chair ; his face 
became turgid, and I feared it would be impossible to pro- 
ceed. On removing the syringe, and inspecting the throat, 
it was observed that the position of the tube was such as 
to press forward on the larynx, especially when the syringe 
was a 
with 
the syringe, I was quickly enabled to convey into the ba- 
sin, held beneath the discharging tube, a large quantity 
of the contents of the stomach. After the second discharge 
little or no fluid came. 
filled it with s 
into the stomach, and transferred it into the basin as be- 
fore. It was thought prudent to repeat this process twice, 
and then the entire apparatus was withdrawn. 


after the operation of an emetic. He expressed himself 
relieved from the burning heat, and merely complained 
of slight rawness in the throat, probably from the pressure 
of the instrument. 
cold water, eddin 

cured. 
castor oil, and composed himself to rest. 


gently, and he declared himself free from the slightest 
feeling of uneasiness.—London Medical Repository. 


from Shrewsbury. 





pared with the bulk of the hull, that they look like jury 
spars; her main-sail is not larger than that of a small 74. 





was twenty minutes to five, his course was directed nearly 
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As soon as she lost way, she was taken in tow by the 
steam-boats, Swiftshure, Lady Sherbrooke, and Malsham; 
and conducted to the Montmorenci Channel, where she 
dropped her anchor, which did not appear to us larger 
than we have seen on board a first-rate ship of war. The 
weight is 18 cwt. 2 qrs. 

The day was ony fine, and the river presented 
an animated spectacle, no less than seven steam-boats and 
an amazing number of rowing and sailing boats being 
upon the water. Those who contented themselves with a 
view from the works of the town, or Cape Diamond, 
though they had but a distant sight of the launch, had the 
pleasure of enjoying the moving scene upon the St. Law- 
rence asin a panorama. The effect of the military bands 
upon the water was very fine; the Swiftsure, which after 
the business of the launch was over, made the tour of the 
Island of Orleans, had on board the band and bugles of 
the 71st regiment; the 68th band enlivened the Lady 
Sherbrooke, whilst the admirers of the Pibroch were gra- 
tified by the pipers of the former regiment, who were on 
board the Laprairie in full national costume. 

Amongst the company in the different boats we saw 





CASE OF POISON. 


1. Jukes.——By Joseph M. Ferrall, Esq. 

I was ae on the 2d of May to see Mr. R. of 
ice, who had swallowed, by mistake, ra- 

I took with me the 


minutes after the 


His family were collected about him in a 


e was pale, and covered with cold 


the esophagus, the surrounding muscles were 
assistants, and had firm resolution to avoid 


After a pause, I adapted the syringe to its projecting 
ing to commence the exhaustion, 


pended. The tube was now given to an assistant, 
trections to maintain its position. Having refixed 


I then disengaged the syringe, 
ar and water, and injected its contents 


The patient was fatigued, but not so much as is usual 


He was advised to use a gargle of 
a little ice as goon as it could be pro- 
He shortly after retired to bed, swallowed a little 


He awoke in abou: three hours; the oil moved him 





BALLOON ASCENT. 
—>_ 
The following is Mr. Green’s account of his recent ascent 


“* Shrewsbury, Aug. 24.—Soon after he started, which 


due east, then, rising to a considerable altitude, he expe- 
rienced different currents of air, from which, however, he 
soon escaped, and his course was altered to south-east by 
east. After moving in this direction for a short time, his 
course was again changed, and took the direction of south- 
east by south. In this course he passed to the left of Wre- 
kin Hills, taking within his compass several villages. On 
leaving the gas-yard, at twenty minutes to five, the baro- 
meter stood at 30 inches 2-10ths, and the thermometer at 
72. At his greatest altitude the thermometer fell to 20 
inches 5-10ths, thus leaving the greatest height to which 
rose, & little above two miles, and the thermometer fell to 
44. At times he felt it very hot, but by no means so much 
so as most would have imagined, from the clearness of the 
day and the intense heat of the sun on the earth. This is 
accounted for by there being scarcely any or no clouds to 
reflect back the rays of the sun, and thus enable them to 
act with double force. After an absence of two hours and 
twenty minutes from terra firma, he landed at seven o'clock, 
about five miles from Wenlock, a small town in Slirop- 
shire, about thirteen miles to the south-east of Shrewsbury. 
The descent took place in a clover-tield, in the parish of 
Monkhampton, on Symblecot-farm, near the village of 
Western, and situated on the estate of Lord Darnley. In 
an adjoining field there were twelve men at work, who, 
seeing the balloon descend, hastened to Mr. Green’s assist- 
ance, and, in a few minutes, he was disembarked, per- 
fectly safe. Adjoining the spot of descent is the seat of a 
gentleman of the name of Moore, who bestowed upon the 
eronaut the most hospitable attentions. There being no 
inn in the immediate neighbourhood of his descent, he had 
to wait for the return of a chaise, by a man whom he had 
despatched to Wenlock, and he then thought it too late to 
proceed further that night. Here he had every tempta- 
tion to take up his night’s abode; for the neighbouring 
gentlemen, to the number of thirty, apprised of his in- 
tended arrival, assembled to meet him with a band of mu- 
sic, and, having ordered a good supper, his rial excursion 
was agreeably relieved by the social good humour of the 
festive board. This morning he started, at nine o'clock, 
and arrived here at half-past ten, where he was received by 
all the inhabitants with the most welcome gratulations. 
He took up a pigeon with him, for the purpose of ascer- 
ropa | the power of the wing in a rare atmosphere. When 
at an elevation of 4000 feet from the earth, he opened the 
basket. The pigeon immediately got upon the edge of 
the car, and there remained, till the eronaut, attempting 
to catch hold of it, it moved off the edge and fell down ra- 
pidly: but it soon recovered the use of its wings; and, 
after moving to the right and left for a few moments, it 
darted off in the direction of Shrewsbury. Though it is 
— that it has arrived in the town, it has not yet been 
ound, 


MUSICAL BAROMETER. 
A gentleman at Burkil, by the name of Ventain, not 
far from Basle, in Switzerland, invented, some years ago, 
a sort of musical barometer, which has been called, in Ger. 
man, wel/er harje (weather harp) or riesen harfe (giant 
harp) which possesses the singular property of indicating 
the changes of the weather by musical tones. This gen- 
tleman was in the habit of amusing himself by shooting at 
a mark from his window; and, that he might not be 
obliged to go after the mark at every shot, he fixed a piece 
of iron wire to it, so as to be able to draw it to him at plea. 
sure. He frequently remarked that this wire gave musical 
tones, sounding exactly an octave, and he found that any 
iron-wire, extended in a direction parallel to the meridian, 
gave this tone every time the weather changed. A piece 
of brass-wire gave no sound, nor did an iron-wire, ex- 
tended east and west. In consequence of these observations 
a musical barometer was constructed. In the year 1787, 
Captain Hans, of Basle, made one, in the following man- 
ner:—-Thirteen pieces of iron-wire, each 320 feet long, 
were extended from his summer-house to the outer court, 
crossing a garden. They were placed about two inches 
apart: the largest were two lines in diameter, the smallest 
only one, and the others were about one and a half. They 
were on the side of the house, and made an angle of about 
twenty or thirty degrees with the horizon. They were 
stretched and kept tight by wheels for the purpose. Every 
time the weather changes, these wires make so much noise 
that it is impossible to continue concerts in the parlour, 
and the sound sometimes resembles that of a tea-urn when 
boiling, sometimes that of an harmonicon, a distant bell, 
or an organ. In the opinion of the celebrated chemist, M. 
Dobereiner, as stated in the Bulletin Technologique, this 
is an electro-magnetical phenomenon. Do any of our rea- 
ders know of such an instrument having ever been tried in 
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AN ANSWER TO “ FAIR ELLEN LIKE A LILY GREW,” 
4 NOW FIRST PUBLISHED. 
COMPOSED, AND PRESENTED TO THE KALEIDOSCOPE, BY MR. J. J. TILLEY, OF LONDON. 
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sorrow doomed. A - las! An-to-nio, 


f 


sorrow doom’d. 


Just Heaven look’d down with pitying eye, 
And saw the lovely victim die ; 
Yet still, that man might see 
How wide th’ extent of mercy’s power, 
He sent a second blooming flow’r, 
He sent a rose in thee. 


' 


cruel youth, De - void of henour 








Antiquities. 


THE EARLEDOME OF CHESTER. 
——iie—-— 
(From Doderidge’s English Lawyer. ) 


The Earledome of Chester is the third reuenue before 
spoken of: this Earledome bordering vpon North-Wales 
for the better defence of that Country, and that the Inha- 
bitants should not be thence withdrawne in sutes of law, 
was made Palatyne, and conferred by the Conquerour vp- 
on his kinsman, Hugh, sirnamed Loupe, or Lupus, sonne 
to the Earle of Awrenches in Normandy, to whom hee 

ue this Earldom, 7'0 haue and to hol’, to him and his 

ives, as the words of the first donation import, Jia libere 
ad gladium sicut ipse Rex tenebat Anglium & Coronam. 
This Earledome for the more honour thereof, and for the 
better accomplishment of the Palatyne iurisdiction therin, 
hath certaine substitute Baronyes vnder it, who doe acknow- 
ledge the Earle Palatyne to be their superiour Lord: as, 
1 The Baron of Halton. 2 The Baron of Mountalt. 3 
The Baron of Malbanck. 4 The Baron of Shibrooke. 5 
The Baron of Malpas. 6 The Baron of Mascey. 7 The 
Baron of Kinderton. 8 The Baron of Stockport. 

This Earledome from the said Hugh Lupus, discended 
in his bloud and kindred by sundry descents vnto Iohn, 
sirnamed Scot, Earle of Chester, Anguise, Galway, and 
Huntingdon ; who in the time of King Henry the Third, 
dying without issue, the said, King Henry the Third, 
seized the same into his hands, giuing the Aunts and next 
coheires of the said Iohn, other Lands, by exchange; 
which thing the said King was induced to doe, as the Re- 

cord saith, ne tania hereditas inter colos diduceretur, not 
willing that so great a patrimony should bee parted 
amongst distaffs. 
Afterward King Edward the first was by his father, the 
said King weet the third, created Earle of Chester. But 
the same Earledome being afterwards conferred vpon Si- 





After that idward the third in the life-time of his father, 
and before he tooke vpon him the Kingdome, had the said 
Earledome, but afterwards hee being King, gauc the same 
to his eldest sonne Edward, surnamed the Black Prince, 
by his Charter bearing date at Pomfret the eighteenth day 
of March, in the seuenth yeere of his reigne, and inrolled 
of record in the Exchequer anno 33. of the same King. 

By which Charter the said King did grant vnto the said 
Earle of Chester, the Castles of Chester, Beston, Rothlan 
and Flint, and all his lands there. And also the cantred 
and lands of Englefield, together with the Knights fees, 
aduousons, liberties, franchises, forrests, chaces, parks, 
woods, warrens, and other the appurtenances thereunto 
belonging, to haue and to hold to him and to his heires 
Kings of England. 

And the same one by another Charter bearing date 
the ninteenth of March, in the seuenth yeere of his reigne, 
granted vnto the said Earle of Chester all his goods, chat- 
tels, stock of cattell then being in or vpon the said lands 
of the said Earldome ——- granted. 

Moreouer all the Kings of England succeeding, when 
they created their sonnes and heires apparant Princes of 
Wales, did also create them Earles of Chester, to haue and 
to hold the same vnto him so created, and his heires Kings 
of England, in such manner as the Principality of Wales 
was giuen vnto him. And did by their scuerall Charters 
giue vnto the said Earle the said arledome, and lands, as 
namely, the said Castles of Chester, Beston, Rothlan, and 
Flint, and the Castle also of Hope, and the Mannors of 
sale and Hopedall, and of Foresham, and the said Can- 
tred and lands of Englefield, and other their lands in the 
said Counties of Chester, Flint, and elsewhere belonging 
vnto the said Karledome. And the Aduouson of the Ca- 
thedrall Church of Saint Asaph in Wales, and the auoy- 
dance, issues, atid profits of the temporalities of the Bishop- 
ricks of Chester, and Saint Asaph aforesaid, together with 
all aduousons, pentions, portions, corrodies, offices, prizes, 
customes, liberties, franchises, lordships, comots, hundreds, 
escheats, forfeitures, and hereditaments vnto the said Earl- 





mon de Monford, by his attainder it came to the Crown. 
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dome belonging. 


i% tae : 
The Wousewike. 
** Housekeeping and husbandry, tf it be good, 
Must love one another as cousins in blood: 
The wife, too, nust husband as well as the man, 
Or furewel thy husbandry, do what thow can.” 


—--— 








Otto of Roses.—The following is the recipe for making 
the celebrated otto, or of/ar of roses, from a work recently 
published, entitled the Memoirs of the Itose:—** Take a 
very large glazed earthen or stone jar, or a large clean 
wooden ak, fill it with the leaves ot the flowers of roses, 
very well picked, and freed from all seeds and stalks; pour 
on them as much pure spring-water as will cover them, 
and set the vessel in the sun, in the morning, at sunrise, 
and let it stand till the evening, then take it into the house 
for the night. Expose it in this manner for six or seven 
successive days; and, at the end of the third or fourth day, 
a number of particles, of a fine, yellow, oily matter, will 
float on the surface, which, in two or three days more, 
will gather into a scum, which is the ottar of roses. This 
is taken up by some cotton tied to the end of a piece ot 
stick, and squeezed, by the finger and thumb, into a small 

hial, which must be immediately well stopped ; and this 
Is repeated for some successive evenings, or while any of 
this fine essential oil rises to the surface of the water. It 
is said that'‘a hundred pounds weight of roses will not yield 
above half an ounce of this precious aroma.” 


German Mode of Curing Hams.—In Westphalia, hams 
are cured between November and March. The Germans 
pile them up in deep tubs, covering them with layers ot 
salt, saltpetre, and asmall quantity of bay-leaves. In this 
situation they let them remain about four or five days, 
when they make a strong pickle of salt and water, with 
which they cover them completely ; and at the expiration 
of three weeks they take them out of pickle, soak them 
twelve hours in clean well water, and hang them up for 
three weeks longer in a smoke made from the juniper 
bushes, which in that country are abundantly met with. 
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THe Qolitical Economist. 


THE RICARDO LECTURES. 
(Continued from our last Volume.) 
a 
FOREIGN COMMERCE. 

Mr. M‘Culloch began by remarking that the advantages 
of the home trade were too obvious to require any illus- 
tration. By distributing industry among the several dis- 
tricts of a country, according to their several products and 
facilities for particular manufactures, the same sort of 
advantage was obtained as by the division of labour 
among individuals. But foreign trade, or the interchange 
of conmodities among different and independent countries, 
sontributed to increase the wealth of each, in precisely 
the same manner that the trade among different provinces 
of the same kingdom contributed to increase the wealth 
# those provinces. It would ae an infinitely 
greater expense to raise the wines of France or Spain in 





* England, than to make Yorkshire yield the same products 


as Devonshire. One country had liar capabilities for 
raising corn—another, ne ct cotton. The lec- 
turer here forcibly illustrated the advantages of each coun- 
try cultivating that species of industry for which it was 
best adapted, by pointing out the facility with which Eng- 
land manufactures broad-cloth, and Portugal wine, and 
the great loss with which either should attempt to produce 
what it could so easily import from the other. The com- 
merce of one country with another was merely an exten- 
sion of that division of labour by which so many benefits 
were conferred on the human race. 

But foreign commerce was principally advantageous by 
its indirect effect, by its influence in stimulating the in- 
dustry and ingenuity of man, rousing from indolence and 
inaction to activity and enterprise. This indirect result 
of commercial intercourse had been almost entirely over- 
looked by writers on the subject; he wished, therefore, to 
bring it more particularly under their notice. 

Man was naturally prone to idleness, and Dr. Robert- 
son justly observed, that to be free from all occupation 
seemed to be all the enjoyment to which savages aspired. 
Roused to provide a scanty supply of the coarsest food, 
and the clumsiest defence against the inclemency of the 
weather, they limited their industry to these primary 
wants. Sir William Temple and Mr. Hume had ree 
marked, with truth, that those nations were the most in- 
dustrious wlio were under the greatest disadvantages ; 
but in civilized society, apathy and languor gave place to 
continued and persevering exertion. Acquired appetites 
and desires were equally importunate as the physical wants 
of savages, and infinitely more numerous. The industr 
which was occasioned by the desire to rise in the world, 
improve our condition, and extend our command over the 
infinite mass of luxuries and conveniences which commerce 
supplied to a civilized country, grew with the means of 
gratification, and was boundless as the objects which it 
was exerted to obtain. The sure way, therefore, to render 
a people industrious, was to extend their command over 
the comforts and conveniences of life; and this was most 
effectually done by removing every obstacle to foreign 
commerce. This empire was indebted to foreign com- 
merce tor a full halt, or more, of the objects for the at. 
tainment of which capital and industry were employed. 
Take away our commerce, and our industry would cease. 
Our maritime greatness, too, would fall with our com- 
meree; and, fromm occupying the most prominent place 
rn the first rank, we should sink to the lowest in the fourth 
or fifth rank among nations, Whatever Mr. Spence 
mwht say to the contrary, it was impossible for any 
country, without extensive commerce, to be rich, or power- 
tul, or industrious, or inventive. Dr. Paley had a clear 
perception of this fact. [Here Mr. M‘C. read a quotation 
trom his writings, stating that tobacco and ribbands, use- 
less as they might appear, contributed to the ploughman’s, 
the fisherman's, and the marinee’s necessary labours, by 
offering a reward for their industry. ] 

But the very best account of the advantages of coms 
merce Was in an early paper of Mr. Addison’s in the 
Spectator. Nothing could be better conceived or more 
kappily expressed; yet it had never been adverted to by 
our writers on commerce. It derived a farther interest 
trom having been among the earliest essays on the real 
advantages of commerce. {Mr. M‘Culloch here read the 
whole of the paper beginning ** Nature seems to have 
taken particular care to distribute her blessings among the 
ditferent regions of the world, with a view of making 
them dependent on one another,” é&c.; happily intro- 
ducing the saving of Sir Andrew, that France was our 
garden, the Spice Islands our hothouse, &c.; and giving 
a most eloquent description of the changed scene whic 
of our ancient kings would view if he were himself 


enc 
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alive to stand in the place of his effigy. The aptness of 
this celebrated writer’s elegant observations to the doc- 
trines of the lecturer seemed to give the liveliest satis- 
faction to all present. ] 

But commerce also distributed science and art among 
the nations. Theingenious machine of Mr. Whitney, for 
separating wool from the pod, was as advantageous to us 
as to the United States. So were the inventions of Watt, 
Arkwright, and others, to our foreign customers. The 
process discovered in Calcutta or New Orleans would in 
a few months be adopted in Manchester or Rouen. Com- 
merce was the great engine by which the blessings of civi- 
lization were diffused, and the treasures of knowledge and 
science conveyed to the remotest corners of the habitable 
globe. To dread the progress of other nations was illibe- 
ral, irrational, and absurd. Their idleness and poverty 
ought rather to excite the fears and apprehensions of a 
commercial ¢ountry. 

Mr. M‘Culloch here highly eulogized the commercial 
treaty with France in 1786, and quoted with much praise 
the arguments of Mr. Pitt upon that occasion. The adop- 
tion of those principles now would be the greatest boon to 
both countries. 

He next his observations on the advantages 
of commerce in supplying the products of all countries, in 
stimulating ind and enterprise, and in distributin 
all the blessings of civilization by a short and striking 
history of commerce, her infancy on the shores of the 
Mediterranean and Red Seas; her progress through Tyre, 
Carthage, Alexandria, Venice, and the Hanseatic towns ; 
and her gradual establishment in England. 

He concluded by pointing out the enlargement of com- 
merce by means of the mariner’s compass. This was the 
most important era in the history of commerce and navi- 

tion. 

He intimated that his next lecture would be an exami- 
nation of the arguments for the restrictions so generally 
imposed on foreign commerce. 


Aatural History. 
THE SERPENTS IN THE TOWER. 


— 
The public, we believe, are not generally aware of the 
existence, in the Royal Menagerie, at the Tower, of a very 








strictor. We were induced to attend there on Monda: 
last, for the purpose of being witness to the mode in which 
these animals receive their sustenance, and to discover how 
far the description gi 
ner of disposing of their prey, tallies with what might ac- 
tually occur under our own observation. ‘The animal se- 
lected by the keeper for the purpose was the largest there, 
and measured, we believe, ten feet in length, and seven 
inches in diameter, in its thickest part. Previous to receiv- 
ing its prey, it appeared very lively, and peered about with 
its head, in all directions, occasioning its body to assume 
those beautiful curvations of which the snake species are so 
capable. On perceiving the approach of the keeper with 
the rabbit destined for its meal, it withdrew all appearance 
of vigour and motion; but, the moment the rabbit was 
placed in the cage, it scized its head with so astonishingly 
rapid a motion, that the eye could not keep pace with it, 
and, by a simultaneous action of its body, it compressed 
its folds su tightly round that of the rabbit as to crush 
every bone that was within its grasp. This rapid change 
was nervous to behold; and a vivid imagination could not 
but picture to itself the fearful scene of crushing and strug- 
gling which the scizure of such an animal as a deer or an 
ox would create, by a larger animal of this species. That 
such scenes have occurred, and have likewise been wit- 
nessed, we doubt not; but, until we witnessed the convul- 
sive but ineffectual struggles of the unfortunate rabbit, 
in the ravenous and gnarled grasp of the serpent, on this 
occasion, our conception reached no farther than the com- 
mon belief attached to the relation of the tremendous 
powers of this specieaof snake. To enable the snake to 
gorge his prey with the greater facility, he was removed into 
the court-yard, whén the glittering of the sun-beams upon 
his purple scales added much to the interest and beauty of 
the spectacle. When the rabbit was motionless the snake 

radually loosened his folds, still retaining his hold by the 
oy and, having fully ascertained the death of his vic- 
tim, he proceeded to stretch the body of the rabbit, which 
he very curiously performed, in agers | it by the head 
theongh a ring formed from the folds of his body : this he 
repeated until the whole was a mass. After lubricating 
the head very much (but no other part) he proceeded to 
| swallow the rabbit, which action he accelerated by push 
ling it down his throat against his own body, and bya 


strong retraction and re-expansion of the muscles which 





8 | the glebe of the 


fine collection of that species of snake called the Boa Con- | 


ven by various authors, of their mane | vari 





lay at the back of the head. By degrees the animal disap. 
peared, until nothing more was visible than a long lump 
in the snake’s throat, which phn! forward by the 
action of the muscles until it ed the middle of its 
body, where it remained. Such is the mode of this ani- 
mal’s taking sustenance ; and, if we compare this account 
with those furnished by various writers, and particular] 
with that given by Dr. Macleod, of the Alceste, we sh 
find them differ in nowise, except in the circumstance of 
this snake’s omitting to lubricate the whole of the body of 
its prey, which, however, may have arisen from the di- 
minutive size of the object upon which it fed; for the ease 
with which the rabbit was forged was so great as to lead 
us to imagine that a dog, thrice the size, would experience 
very little difficulty in obtaining a temporary residence in 
this serpent’s maw. There is » in this menagerie, one 
of the most beautiful specimens of that harmless reptile, 

harlequin snake, that was ever seen in this country : 
the variety and cy of its colours are such as to ex. 
cite the highest admiration in the visitors. Thisisa native 
of Ceylon, and has been shown to his Majesty, who was 
likewise highly pleased with its beauty and vivacity._ 
Morning paper. 
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at the depth of thirty-six feet large quantities of 

living frogs: therock appeared to be a solid mass, with. 

out pa e through _~ pe weer could be supe 
posed ve entered.”—Ryland’s Q 

Poses abhishek y tory of Waterford, 


Avbertisements. 
New and Popular Works published by Knight and Lacey, 


PVE HerOey 

1. A DESCRIPTIVE HISTORY of the STEAM- 
a... one, By Sed db ng Esq. Civil Engi- 
a ings oO} 
Engines, ay | beautifully printed. on. eolagrensed: Writing 


nee. ice 8s. boards. 
. MECHANIC’S MAGAZINE. Vol. I. 8vo, boards, 83. 

3. The CHEMIST, in Numbers, every Saturday, price 3d. 
in Parts, every Month, price ls. Embellished with numer. 


one MEDICAL ADVISER, and Guid 

a! e to Health and 
Life; Edited by ALEXANDER BURNETT, M.D. vere 
rice 8s. boards. Embellished with Thirty Engravings. In 
umbers Weekly, at 3d. and Monthly Parts, at 1s. Each 
Number contains -two Columns of gee, with 





one or more beautiful Tato » ce 3d. 
The LICENSED VICTUA LER” COMPANION, and 
Publicans’ Guide; te 4s. extra boards, co: 


ety im 

Class of Society—the Character they support—the Laws 
which affect them in their active on ity-Remedies, &e. 
with observations on Porter, Ale, Wine, and Spirits; me- 
thod of making and preserving British Wines, Cordials, &c.; 
how todetect Adulterations, &c. &c.: to which is added, 
Lists of London Porter, Ale, and Table Beer Brewers—Dis- 
tillers, Rectifiers, and Bankers—Names of Town and Country 
Newspapers, with the Days of Publication, throughout the 
United Fingdom—Malsters and Malt Factors—Ale, Porter, 
Cider, and Perr M Merchants—Excise Office—Commissioners— 
Accomptants—Foreign Monies—in British Value—Stamp Du- 
aree fated of New English Coinage—Population of the 
United Isles—Days of Transferring or Accepting Stocks, or 
Government Securities—Tables for Calculating various Arti- 
cles of Spirits, &c.—Quin’s pipuromater, &e. &e. 

6. The ART OF BREWING, on Scientific Principles. 
Adapted to the Use of Brewers and Private Families; with 
the value and importance of the Saccharometer. The whole 
System of Ale, Table Beer, and Porter Brewing, and the 

ames and Proportions of the various Ingredients used by 
Porter Brewers (but prohibited by the Excise) made Public, 
To which is added, Directions for making Cider, Perry, 
Home-made Wines, &c. &c. Together with an Abstract of 
the New Brewing Act. mons price 3s. boards. 

7. The VILLAGE DOCTOR;; or, the Artof Curing Diseases 
rendered familiar and easy: with select Receipts from the 
practice of the most eminent Practitioners, viz. 


Sir Astley Cooper, | Dr. Saunders, Dr. Latham, 
Dr. Bailie, Sir Henry Halford, | Dr. Currie, 
Dr. Heberden, Dr. Babington, &e. &e 





Compiled for Domestic convenience, and adapted for the 
Use of Country Cler, en; for Conductors of Large Esta- 
blishments and Seminaries; for Parents and Heads of Fami- 
lies, and for every Class, from the Palace to the Cottage; and 
for General Utility and Benefit. By JOHN SCOTT, M.D. ln 
18mo, price 3s. 6d. 
NEW JUVENILE WORK FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
On Midsunimer-day was published, price 2s. 6d. in extra bds. 
embellished with Sixty Engravings, 
RATIONAL RECREATIONS.—Our Rational Recreations, 

Boys, and Girls too, are published for your particular use and 
benefits, and are intended to indulge you with— 

The nost marvellous scientific Experiments, 

The most astounding Feats of Legerdemain, 

The most puzzling numerical Exercises, 
And a thousand other superlative excellences, which a peru- 
sal alone cau sufficiently explain.—Almost every page of the 
Work is adorned with an Illustrative Engraving; and the 
whole got up with a regard to usefulness and amusement 
never exceeded. 

Sold in Liverpool by Thomas Smith, 17, Paradise-street, 

aiid all other Boyksellers. 
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W W. SADLER pimps & informs the inhabi- 
« tants of WIGAN its ty, that he purposes 
making his Thirtieth ASCENT on WEDNESDAY next, 
the zd instant, at Two o’cluck, from the area of the Gas 
Works, the Proprietors of which establishment have kindly 
a use of their Premises, and a supply of Gas gra- 
tously. 
‘ a to see the Inflation, Ascent, &c. 28. 6d.; Chil- 
ren, 1s. 
It is particularly requested, that persons will provide 
MALT with Tickets, to prevent delay at the Entrances. 
A Committee of Gentlemen have undertaken to arrange 
the Proceedings on the Ground, for the convenience of Visi- 


tors 
_A BAND of MUSIC will attend, and Seats and other ac- 
commodations will be provided. | 
Tickets to be had at the respective Booksellers, and at the 
ns. 


principal In 
ORDER OF SIGNALS. 


First Gun will announce the commencement of Inflation, 
and cpente the Gates for the Admission of Visitors, at Ten 
o'clock in the Morning. 


Second, attachi: Car. 
Third, the Pilot Balloon. 
Fourth, Presentation of Banners. 
Fifth, the te 





. MR. RAYNER’S SEGOND NIGHT. 
Mr. Terry, Mr. Blanchard, Mr. Rayner, and Miss Lacy. 
OR THE_BENEFIT OF MR. BLANCHARD, 


and the Last Night but gevo of his Engagement, On 
Ra sgn in tf _ tember 22, will be presented, Col- 
man’ 


‘omedy, called 
WHO WANTS A GUINEA? 
OR, THE YORKSHIRE IRISHMAN. 
The Part of Torrent, by Mr. Terry.—The Part of Solomon 
Gupay, by Mr. Blanchard—The Part of Andrew Bang, 


y Mr. yy ° 
A which, a Farce, in one Act,’called 
TWO STRINGS TO YOUR BOW. 
The Part of Lazarillo, by Mr. Blanchard. 
4 NEW COMIC SONG, BY MR. RAYNER. 
To conclude with the Farce of 
CATHARINE AND PETRUCHIO. 
The Part of Grumio, by Mr. Blanchard.—The Part of Catha- 
rine, by Miss Lacy. 
Tickets to be had of Mr. Blanchard, at the Shaks 

Tavern, Williamson-square, and at the Box-office of the 





THEATRE OF MAGIC, AT THR GOLDEN LION, 
DALE-STREET. 


R. CHARLES, the VENTRILOQUIST, and 
PROFESSOR of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, has the 
honour to acquaint the Ladies and Gentlemen, and Public 
in pews, that he has arrived from Dublin, with the largest 
Collection of instructive and amusing Entertainment—viz. 
Experiments in Kiectricity, Galuanism, Magnetism, Philosophical 


Recreations, and 

ILLUSIONS IN VENTRILOQUISM, 
which he will exhibit for one month, every evening, to ¢om- 
mence Day (Monvay) the 20th instant, at the above Room 
(which has been exp: fitted up for the occasion.) 

Boxes, 38.; Pit, 28.3 ry,1 ildren to the Boxes and 
Pit, half. price.—Doors open at half after Seven, and the Per- 
formance ta commence at Eight o'clock. 

A Subsertber's Ticket (not transferrable) to admit the 
Fong to Mr. C.’s Exhibition during his stay in Liverpool, 





exp ing par tobe had gratis, at the Golden 
on. 
N.B. Mr. C. will, during his stay in Liverpool, attend to 
the application of Medical Plectricity. 





ROYAL PORTRAITS. 
O meet the desire of many Ladies of distinction, who 
engerly visited the ROYAL PORTRAITS during the 
former Week, accommodate their Friends, the Ex- 


and to 
hibition is selene to SATURDAY next, the 25th instant, 
b permisslan of e illustrious Proprietors of the Pictures. 


Morning is preferable for viewing this admired 
interesting, and numerous Collection. m0 , 
Admittance One Shilling. 

SToakzs’s Rooms, CHURCH-STREET.” 


. 


THRATRE DU PRTIT LAZARY DR PARIS, DR MESSRS: 


MAFFEY, YORK HOTEL, TARLETON-STREET. 
it consequence of the distinguished patronage which the 
public continues to bestow on Messrs. Matfey’s endeavours 
to please, they will offer, THIS EVENING (Monday) the 20th 
instant, and every Evening during the week, except Saturday, 
a first representation of the Comic Piece entitled, 
DON JUAN, 
A grand Spectacular Harlequinade, with numerous embel- 
lishments, and particularly a sHowER OF FIRK, Which pro- 
duces the most sublime effect. In the course of the evening 
will be shown, the beautiful perspective animated View of 
the ISLE of ST. HELENA.—In this fine representation will 
be the FUNERAL PROCESSION OF NAPOLEON, With other 
entertainments, which will be announced in the bills of the 


da: 
Boors to be opened at half-past Seven, and the performance 
to commence at haif-past Eight precisely. 


TO THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY. 
AST WEEK.—Those who have not a. seen the 
REAL SWISS GIANTESS are respectfully informed 
that on Saturpay next the Exhibition will close in Liver- 
pool, and no time, therefore, is to be lost by those who desire 
to behold this wonderful female. 
To be seen at Stoakes’s Rooms, Church-street; open from 
Ten in the morning to Nine at night. 
Admittance, ls.; Children and Servants, 6d. 


Che Drama. 


THE THEATRE. 
ae 
{6 me Such it is 
As are those dulcet sounds in break of day, 
That creep into the dreaming bridegroom's ear, 
And summon him to marriage.” 








It is impossible to see or hear Miss M. Tree without 
acknowledging the witchery of her ‘* so potent art;” as 
all can testify who have ever come within the sphere of its 
Operative influence. This lady’s acting is, of itself, a 
kind of charm, that ministers, in a subordinate degree, to 
higher enchantment ; she sings, and the spell is complete. 
No other lady has so effectually given a decided and dis- 
criminative character to music. Her singing is charac- 
terized by intensity of feeling, emphatic enunciation, soul- 
harrowing expression of woe, energy, devotedness, and 
sublimity, equal to any similar qualities elicited by Van- 
denhoff in his various beautiful readings of Shakspeare. 
We would instance what we conceive to be Miss Tree’s 
chef-d’euvre, ** Tyrant, I come!” as a portraiture fer- 
vidly glowing with heroic grandeur, dignity ennobled by 
an unshrinking attachment to the endearing ties of con- 
nubial love, even to the death,—lofty contempt of the foul 
violater’s power, and a truly pathetic lament for pleasures 
then no more—the wail for enjoyment that lived not to 
expire with her own coming dissolution. 

Miss Tree’s ** Home, sweet Home,” is a development of 
genuine pathos, the out-pouring of a most susceptible heart, 
self-upbraiding, lonely, and desolate,—deeply imbued 
with the withering remembrance of happiness prematurely 
abandoned, and for ever. Her cadences are plaintively 
touching,—she leoks pale as her destiny is lowering, and 
on her wan features the pensive bodement of melancholy 
is depicted. The eye moistens at sight of her so piteous 
aspect, the soft sorrowing moan over home’s blighted sweet- 
ness vibrates mournfully on the ear, and descends in thrilling 
sympathy on the heart. Miss Tree not only feels herself, 
but communicates corresponding sensations to her audi- 
tory, who are the very echo of what is passing within 
her own breast; all yield to the ascendancy of her magic, 
and are involuntarily sad or gay, as she is sombre or 
cheerful. As an actress, the coquette Louison, and the 
dapper exquisite master Calio, are Miss Tree’s most 
perfect performances, we think ; the beautiful symmetry 
and graceful elasticity of her person, added to a rather 
flippant enunciative volubility, being peculiarly adapted 
to characters volatile or arch. Arici, too, sylph-like, 
light, and airy, should, perhaps, be numbered amongst 
Miss Tree’s pre-eminently successful assumptions of cha- 
acter. Nor is she without qualifications for the more 
elevated drama ; could she but be prevailed upon to study 
zealously, the stage might be justly proud of a musical 
Siddons, 

Mr. Dimond—we cry him mercy, W. Dimond, Esa. 





in the construction of what, being neither tragedics, 
comedies, farces, pantomimes, nor any thing else legiti- 
mate, are termed his ‘* plays.” This gentleman has, at 
length. however, forsaken his former habits, and in lieu 
of an anti-dramatic ollapodrida, has favoured us with an 
operetic olio; though .we are of opinion the world owes 
him hittle for ** Native Lanp,” and certain his fame 
would be equally durable without it. _Like Lord Chester- 
field, Mr. Diamond considers ** absurdity and extrava- 
gance essential,” it would seem, to an opera; and is in- 
different about all things else, so he can ** contrive to 
please the eyes and the ears at the expense of the under- 
standing.” Chesterfield was wont, he says, to regard 
“* singing, rhyming, and chiming heroes, and princesses, 
and philosophers, as he did the hills, the trees, the birds, 
and the beasts, who amicably joined in onecommoncountry- 
dance, to the irresistable tune of Orpheus's lyre.” On 
going ‘*to an opera,” continues his Lordship, * I 
leave my sense and reason at the door with my half guinea, 
and deliver myself up to my eyes and my ears.” And 
so indeed must all do who frequent this species of 
amusement in the present day, especially operas of Mr. 
Dimond’s production. For although it is true that ** Na- 
TIVE Lanp” has been once or twice repeated here,” and 
performed upwards of forty nights last season, at the theae 
tre-royal, Covent Garden,” we are confident Miss TREE 
in incxpressibles has been the main attraction. Nay, in 
Liverpool, nothing but the Small-clothes, and the very ex- 
cellent enactment of Zanina, by Mns. ALDRIDGE, 
rescued ** NaTIVE Lanpb” from downright expatriation. 
But it is not enough to say of Mrs. Aldridge that her Zani- 
na was excellent. If an accurate conception, faithful deli- 
neation, and appropriately marked gradation of a dramatic 
character, added to correct emphasis, becoming gesture, 
and apposite mien, constitute aught of scenic perfectibility, 
we unequivocally pronounce Mrs. Aldridge’s Zanina one 
of the most perfect histrionic efforts we ever witnessed. 
The part is not one of the most delicate, but Mrs. Aldridge 
manages the double entendre so happily, that though the 
men-kind laugh, shrug up their shoulders, and lock 
knowingly one at another, it suffuses not the check of 
listening virtue. 

Mr. DippDEax has latterley appeared to very great ad- 
vantage in the amiable walk of Comedy. This gentle- 
man evidently strives to please, and that too in s way 
which redounds much to his credit. He is not ‘a robus- 
tious periwig-pated fellow,” who, to gain empty applause, 
** tears a passion to tatters, to very rags;” but he endea- 
vours to read properly, is unassuming in his deportment, 
attentive to the scope and meaning of his author, and re- 
spectfully diffident in his bearing towards the audience. 
His acting is characterized by good sense, without one par- 
ticle of that easy impudence and opiniative self-love, which 
mark the performances of some of his cotemporaries. He 
is, however, rather inattentive to the disposal of his per- 
son, which surprises us the more, inasmuch as his figure 
is lofty and commanding, his countenance manly and ex- 
pressive; and he possesses, moreover, a voice susceptible 
of all requisite inflexiou, full and unbroken as forcible. 
Though not absolutely inelegant, his gesticulation is not 
always graceful, and tinctured withal with a monotony 
which a little cautious observation would speedily remove. 
‘* A word to the wise is sufficient.” We trust Mr. Diddear 
will receive these hints in the spirit which dictates them; 
for, with reference to him, we can say, sincerely, 

—-When good will is show’d, though it come to short, 

The actor may plead pardon. 

We have not, this week, an opportunity of speaking, 
at length, of Mr. Terry; of whose merits we have much 
more to say, as well pro as con, than we have either time 
or space for just now. This much, nevertheless, we will 
avouch—a more ineffective performance than his Sir Per- 
tinax M‘Sycophant, nor one less relished by an audience, 
we never saw; neither have we ever witnessed a more 
beautiful personation of any character than Mr. Terry's 
Malvolio. THE COUNCIL OF TEN, 





is 8 play-wright of some renown, and reputed very clever 
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Sine Arts. 


ON THE LIVERPOOL EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS, &c. 
-— ae 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—A writer who attempts to pass judgment on the 
works of others, and offers his opinion as a standard of 
taste whereby the public shall be instructed in what is 
perfect and what is defective, is generally viewed with sus- 
picion, and has his writings strictly scrutinized to see if no 
hidden motive can be detected, lurking within his phrases, 
which may explain his particular reason for the trouble 
he thus gives himself; and, in truth, this arises from a 
well-grounded jealousy, for few will undertake a task 
which proves generally to be an unthankful, and, but too 
frequently, a disagreeable one, unless they can, by so doing, 
in some measure serve their own interest; and thus our 
critics, instead of proving disinterested advisers, are, gene- 
rally speaking, a mercenary hireling set, intent upon no- 
thing so much as benefiting their own particular views. 
In stating this, how shall I, who am, even now, offering 
criticisms, hope to escape suspicion ? or what reason have 
I for supposing that my intentions will be deemed disin- 
terested, and my labours purely directed to benefit the 
arts? It is, Sir, because J do not offer my opinion as a 
standard of taste, nor would I willingly abrogate to my- 
self sufficient judgment to direct the artists in what may 
improve their works ; but merely offer an opinion founded 
oa the experience of age and of years passed in the study 
of connoisseurship; which opinion, I freely acknowledge 
to be liable to error, and would, therefore, have it can- 
didly examined by all who are possessed of judgment, 
arid have sufficient liberality to think that others may 
judge as well as themselves. Indeed, my object is, as I 
have before stated, to serve the artists by provoking the 
attention and calling into action the powers of other 
critics, which object I had the happiness to accomplish 
last year, and do not despair of doing it this; for that 
criticism is necessary to assist in the full development 
of genius is a fact admitted by all who are acquainted 
with the human mind, and know what are the requisite 
stimulants to draw it into action, with all the vigour it is 
capable of using. 

From some circumstances that have comeéo my know- 
ledge since I last addressed you, I consider the above 
ptefatory remarks necessary, and will now proceed (en- 
couraged by your kind notice) to allude to the remaining 
pictures, in doing which I shall endeavour to be very 
brief. 

No. 7. Frost Scene (J. Pennington.) A very just and 
faithful landscape, bearing all the chilly appearance of a 
hoar frost. The perspective is admirable, and the unclad 
tepes, robbed by stern winter of their foliage, are truly 
depicted. It is the best picture exhibited by this artist, 
who is indeed (Owing to his peculiar method of colouring) 
always more successful in these than in his verdant pro- 
ductions. I am happy to see it marked as sold, yet could 
almost envy the individual who has 6o speedily possessed 
himeelf of it. 

No. 8 Blucher; the property of J. Aspinal, Esq. (Thos. 
Woodward.) No doubt, a correct portrait, and painted 
with considerable ability ; but is short of that forcible and 
spitited touch that ought to characterize animal painting. 
No. 160, a favourite Mare, by the same artist, is much 
superior, both as regards drawing and colouring. The 

back-grounds in each are very naturally and 
freely handled. I cannot avoid here expressing my regret, 
that, in the present exhibition, there is but one solitary 
production (a small copy after Benghem) by our ingenious 
and talented townsman, Mr. C. Towne. This, I have 
heard, is in consequence of some dispute between him 
and the members of the academy ; but, whatever that 
may have been, I think it should not have prevented his 
contributing his works to the exhibition, as in so doing 
he acts with injustice both to himself and the public. 








—— — 


No. 9. Hermitage Castle (N. G. Phillips.) If this 


gentleman could handle his pictures in the free and for- 
cible manner of the Mesers. Williamsons, he would, with 
the conception and knowledge of colouring he has, prove 
a landscape painter of the first class. Hermitage Castle 
is a very bold and somewhat masterly sketch. 

No. 10. Ulswater, from Patterdale, would be an admi- 
rable picture were it not for the tame higgling manner in 
which he has handled his foliage and fore-ground. His 
colouring, though uncommonly clear, is generally a little 
too cold, and in his water and distant hills it assumes a 
greenish hue, which is not agreeable, nor does it always 
harmonize with the rest of the picture. The effects in 
all his pictures are good, and I have been led to think 
that they are better in an unfinished than in a finished 
state. 

No. 11. Portrait of Mr. Nairn (J. Donaldson.) The 
portraits in this year’s exhibition, I was sorry to observe, 
are more numerous than at any former one; for I would 
much rather see the professors devote ti.cmsel¥es a little 
closer to the more elevated branches of history and his- 
torical landscape. It is this study that must make their 
names celebrated, and secure them the spplause of after 
ages; and of this, many, I believe, who now toil at the 
mechanical drudgery of portraiture, but who have ability 
to tread with success the higher walks of art, are perfectly 
aware; but, unfortunately, portrait-painting is the only 
branch that is encouraged, and is, in fact, the only lucra- 
tive branch of the fine arts. Yet though I do not speak 
or think so highly of portrait-painting as I do of the more 
exalted walks of art, I am not on that account disposed to 
quarrel with its professors, who, certainly, in a worldly 
point of view, act wisely in pursuing that branch of their 
profession where they have some chance of -being remu- 
nerated for the anxiety of mind all have to endure who 
seek to obtain a subsistance solely from the efforts of their 
own genius. Mr. J. Donaldson is an artist of considerable 
merit, and the great improvement his portraits manifest 
since he last exhibited fully entitles him to our commen- 
dation. In No. 11, the likeness is good, and the co- 
louring natural ; but the gradations of colour, and chair. 
oscuro are not managed in so pleasing a manner as they 
might be; his shadows are, in fact, rather harsh, and too 
cold and purpley in tone. This is a prevailing fault 
throughout his portraits, which (if he would study the 
chaste and beautiful manner in which Mr. Mosses colours 
his flesh, and the skill with which he manages the various 
intonations, giving the whole a softness and roundness 
which rivals nature) he might avoid. No. 149, Head 
of a Poet, is painted in a spirited and masterly manner. 
There is a sketchiness and freedom of pencil about this 
that I admire ; it is his best. 

No. 12. The Lady in Comus (Isaac Pocock.) For 
chaste purity of design, and inimitable simplicity in the 
execution, this lady in Comus stands unrivalled. The 
cold shadows in the drapery, having the reflection of the 
moon on it, is beyond description excellent. Yet I do not 
think enough has been made of this subject, and disap- 
prove of the careless manner in which the back-ground is 
executed. 

No. 18. Landscape Composition (Rev. W. Horner.) 
This gentleman’s conception of a picture goes always far 
beyond his execution, which is too frequently careless and 
slovenly. I shall take occasion to notice some other of his 
pictures, as the above is not one of the best he exhibits. 

No. 14. Near Lake Ogwen (A. Hunt.) Mr. Hunt is 
fast improving, and promises to become a landscape 
painter of the first class. His studies are generally well 
selected from nature’s abundant store, and his pictures on 
that account possess a degree of truth which is frequently 
found wanting in those of even his more able competitors, 
some of whom act as if they wished nature should follow 
them, rather than that they should follow nature. His 
colouring is rich, mellow, and brilliatit. In No. 152, 
View in North Wales, the effect of the rainbow is very 


naturally depicted. 





I find I must now conclude, lest I should exceed your 
limits, and will next week, with your permission, resume, 
and, if possible, conclude my brief notices of this exhibition. 
—I am, Sir, yours, &e. A CONNOISSEUR. 

Great George-square. 


=== 
Miscellanies. 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 
7 


After neiving his rents, Lord C. was in the habit of 
— = hi wee to his — 3 and there after 
settling his accounts, of depositing the money in his stro 
box till the next day, when the steward was sent with 
to the Bank. This man had lived with this Lord’s father, 
and was so beloved by the family, that they placed impli. 
cit confidence in his integrity and worth. For. time 
his Lordship had, upon Eanicting the banker's book, and 
upon reference to his private account, found that the sum 
they credited him was always short of that he sent. This 
being continued, led to severe eaten ions; but no re- 
sult that came out satisfied him how the deficiency could 
happen. Some of the servants came under his displeasure 
| they were at ae Fe raw dis 

_On one particular rent-day he placed the moncy ina 
different room, still having for his confidant the p> by 
ard, who of course, joined with his lord in ting his 
late losses. On the same night, the house-maid went to 
this room to see that the shutters were safe; and, recol. 
lecting that she had to clean it out very early, she thought 
it not worth while to go to bed, but determined tolay her- 
self down and sleep on the sofa. She did so, and put out 
the candle. 

When half asleep, she was awaked by a noise at the door, 
and she was just going to start up and ring the bell, think- 
ing it was thieves, when it slowly opened, and in walked 
— sere He ay cautiously round and hesi- 

3. but, seeing no object, went to the escrutoi 

where his lord had locked hisgents the 
lock, took out what he pleased—and then re-locking the 
drawer, was going out, when the reflection of the candle 
upon the servant's clothes ey opens ane He started; 
but—che might be asleep, ang trangressions not wit- 


To be assured of this, he went to the sofa, and flashed 
the candle back and forwards before her eyes. The girl 
lay still. He put his hand “ape dye drew out a 

knife, and opened it. -He it before her eyes. 
The girl lay still. He then put it to her throat—drew it 
across and across it—till she could feel the edge almost 
cut her. She was now aware that silence could alor.e save 
her life: for did she move, he would of course murder her. 
She had presence of mind to lay still as death. Satisfied 
after this terrible trial, that she must be fast asleep, he 
closed the knife, and walked out of the room. 

‘The frighted girl waited till she heard his footsteps 
faint away ; and then she rushed up to the chamber of her 
lord, and awakening him, she detailed the whole of the 
scene, begging his Lordship to satisfy himself of the truth. 
She had no sooner told her story than she fainted. Lord 
a oa ors ont _. arose, leaving Lady C. to 

e care of the girl; and, raising up his and 
other servants, proceeded to search for the newer. 

His apartments being in a different wing of the house, 
they looked all about, and then cautiously made their way 
to his room. One of the men climbed up to the window, 
and saw the old man counting money. He descended 
and told this; and then they rushed fato the room, and 
before the villain could hide his prize, they had him a 
prisoner. His Lordship identified the bank notes found 
upon him, and he was, after a severe examination, sent to 
prison. ’ 

Afraid of being executed, and dreading to face his in- 
jured lord and various other qestionen ‘Sho had 
confidence in him, he put an end to his life by cutting his 
own throat; not before he left a letter detailing the sums 
he had Sa and where his master could find them. 
Justice being frustrated by his not being made an exam- 
op Lordship was not sorry to be spared accusing 

is old and hitherto supposed faithful servant, and the 
— was pecay$ up as — as ble. 

e return to the poor girl. After a great deal of care, 
she recovered s0 as again to repeat before the steward her 
evidence; but when she came to that part where she felt 
the knife touch her throat, the horror of the circumstance 
threw her into convulsions, and she went mad.—News of 
Literature and Fashion. 
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ST. JAMES’S PARK. 

‘6 In the time of King Henry the Eighth,” says a note 
to Dr. King’s bye in Chalmer’s collection, ** the Park 

was a wild wet field; but that prince, on building St. 
James’s Palace, enclosed it, laid it out in walks, and, col- 
lecting the waters together, gave to the new enclosed 
round and new-r. buildings the name of St. James's. 
fi was much enlarged by Charles the Second, who added 
to it several fields, planted it with rows of lime-trees, laid 
out the Mall, formed the canal with.a decoy, and other 
nds for water-fowl. The lime-trees or tilia, whose 
lossoms are uncommonly fragrant, were probably planted 
in consequence of a suggestion of Mr. Evelyn, in hi 
Fumifugium, published in 1661.” 

Charles II. was very fond of the Park. His habit of 
walking there, attended by his dogs, both sad and mery, 
has been noticed'before. His ducks, which he also amused 

‘himself with feeding, inhabited a spot called Duck Island, 
which was erected into a ** government,” in order to fur- 
nish the French exile and wit, St. Evremond, with a 
pension. Bird-cage walk must not be fi ten, which 
jee an aviary of Charles’s raising, and retains its appel- 

tion. 

In books of fifty and a hundred years back, if you 
meet with a hungry peony oe who did not know where 
to get a dinner, you always find him sitting or. a bench in 
the Park. Others generally accompany him, most of 
whom are politicians. Bickerstaff meets here his ac- 
quaintance the upholsterer, who lets his affairs run to ruin 
in his zeal for the King of Sweden. 

It would appear from novels, that the Park enjoyed some 
privilege from arrest. In Fielding’s Amelia, the hero 
often walks in the Mall, when he can go nowhere else. 
Duting the existence of the old Cathedral of St. Paul’s, 
the inside of that church was the resort of the hungry; 
who, in allusion to a tomb supposed to contain the body 
of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, gave rise to the saying 
of dining with Duke Humphrey. 

The Mall is so called from the e of Mall, to which 
Waller alludes. Charles II. it from Pall-mall. 

{n a house looking into Mr. Bentham's garden, in 
Bird-cage-walk, lived Milton. The front of it is in York- 
street, and, without being the ancient one, is in a very 
squalid condition. 

The Hene-guarle mala n pose condition in the time 
of Charles, The stables like the open corridors of 
an old inn ; and a toy of a building, with a staircase out- 
side, appears to have been the guard-house. These con- 
clusions are drawn from the print in Pennant. 





THE TOILET OF A ROMAN LADY. 
(From the News of Literature and Fashion.) 

A woman of quality, on leaving her bed, which she 
usually did about ten or eleven o’ » Tepaired to her 
bath. After remaining there for some time, where she 
was ogre fe with a pumice-stone, she came forth 
to pass into the hands of the cosmetes. These cosmetes were 
slaves, who possessed many secrets for ving the skin 
end complexion, and who derived this name from the 
Greek word Kosmos, which signifies beauty. 

The moment she left the bath, a sort of cateplasm, in- 
vented by the Empress Poppa, was applied to her face, 
which she took off only when she went abroad, or on the 
arrival of a stranger ; eo that the poor husband could never 
sce his wife without her features being covered with 
this mask, which she often in the evening, to pre- 
es her face throughout the night from the contact of the 
night. 

¥ soon as she began her toilet, a slave removed it, and 
bathed her face with a sponge steeped in asses milk, whilst 
another endeavoured to give to the skin all possible fresh- 
ness, by rubbing it, according to Pliny, with the ashes of 
snails,.or of large ants, burnt and bruised in salt, with 
honey in which the bees had been smothered, with the 
fat of @ pullet with onions, and lastly, with the fat of a 
swan, to which they attributed the property of removing 
wrinkles. Her next care was to efface any red spots, with 
a piece of woollen cloth, steeped in oil of roses, and to re- 
move freckles with a a sheepskin, mixed with 
the honey of Corsica, to was sometimes added the 


ed, pro- 
vided with a pair of pincers, with which she merciless] 
plucked even the minutest hairs from the fgeo of bee 
mi 


rtress. 

This of the toilet over, that of the teeth com- 
menced. fresh water was ‘found insufficient to 
cleanse them, they were rubbed with grated pumice-stone, 
or marble dust, a method still em ployed. The use of 
tooth-brushes was known at that period; and the coquettes 


teeth lost with false ones, which were fastened with 
gold. ‘0 heal or prevent chaps in the lips, they rubbed 
them with the inside of a sheep-skin, covered with a gall- 
nut ointment, or what was better still, with the ashes of 
a burnt miouse, mixed with fennel root. 
The teeth being cleaned, a third class of slaves ap- 
peared to colour the eye-lashes, eye brows, and hair, ac- 
cording to the age or taste of the lady. 
The last part of the operation of the toilet ended, a 
slave spread a red p eennte on the lips of her mistress, to 
heighten their freshness and bloom, whilst another pre- 
sented a round mirror, ornamented with precious stones, 
and held by a handle of mother-of-pearl; which mirror, 
the want of glass, was formed of a composition of 
several metals, to which was given an exquisite polish. 
ae were sometimes so large as to reflect the person from 
head to fvot. 








Correspondence. 
MR. PUTNAM’S RECITATIONS. 


= 
TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—It was with much pleasure that I heard of the 
arrival of our old friend Mr. Putnam in Liverpool, and it 
was with equal grief that I found, on repairing to his room, 
on Monday evening, that his audience consisted but of 
very few individuals. It has occurred to me since, that 
the cause of there being so small an assemblage might be, 
that his readings and recitations, alone, are not sufficient 
to attract che attendance of those persons who have had 
the advantage of a good education; and who think, 
at least, (however erroneous may be their idea) that 
they are capable of reading quite well enough already. 
—At the same time, these very persons, who, perhaps, 
would form the most respectable part of any audi. 
ence, would gladly go to hear some good remarks on 
oratory and composition, and to receive a lesson on 
eloquence. I should think that a lecture on rhetoric 
and philology, calculated to improve the style and form 
the taste,"would be more likely to attract the hearing 
of those who are desirous of obtaining improvement 
from listening to any public speaker. Supposing he 
were to deliver a lecture, in which were to be intro- 
duced remarks on eloquence in general, giving some 
illustration, as far as it could be obtained, of Greek 
and Roman eloquence, with a remark or two upon 
the eloquence of the pulpit and bar, pointing out 
the various rules for composition, and the necessary con- 
duct of a discourse or any other studied production. Giv- 
ing also a nice description of the argumentative and the 
pathetic. Blendid with this, he could perhaps point out 
some errors and corrections in pronunciation and delivery. 
I do not propose-these remarks because I think Mr. Put- 
nam’s system at present uninteresting, but that I think it 
rather defective in point of variety. It must be allowed, 
indeed, that his is a most amusing and instructive as well as 
elegant and superior entertainment. But I do think that 
were he to commence his evening amusement with a lec- 
ture of the kind I have just mentiened, and conclude with 
some of the recitations, he would be much more likely to 
have his room filled; the which, that he may have, no 
one is more desirous, or in his success would more heartily 
rejoice, than, Yours, &c. 
CORYDON. 








A TOUCH OF THE SUBLIME. 
— 
TO THE KDITOR. 

S1n,—Doubtless many lovers sigh (if they do not read) 
over your columns; and I have just met with something 
8o suitable to their taste, that I shall take the trouble of 
transcribing it; and I think you will have no hesitation to 
comfort them by its insertion, which will be an assurance 
that you are not wholly averse to an occasional participa- 
tion in their feelings. 

The following epistle is in answer to a letter, conveying 





of the time, like those of the present day, replaced the 


—— 


| and which is received and acknowledged in a manner which 
trikes me as being a touch of the. SUBLIME. 

My pgargst ANGELINA !—Words cannot adequately convey 
any just idea of the extreme pleasure communicated to me 
this morning, by the receipt of your anxiously-cxpected and 
much-esteemed letter. Believe me, dear Angelina, you have 
placed me upon the highest pinnacle of earthly happiness ; 
and the consummation of human bliss is fully realised in your 
consenting tobe mine! Mine! ecstatic thought: that excel- 
lence so great should fail to the lot of one so unworthy and 
undeserving of its possession. But, dearest girl, in return I 
give you—give! did I say? I was wrong; for 1 have not the 
power of bestowing that which has been lung and indisputably 
yours,—a heart, most sincerely and altogether devoted to your 
future comfort and felicity. This may appear theeffusion of a 
heated imagination, andthe evanescent workings of agiddy and 
unrestrained passion; but thus, deliberately, do I commit to 
paper, the solemn asseveration of being alike devotedly, faith- 
fully, and unalterably yours, amidst the smiles or the frowns 
of fortune, in the joyous days of healthy vigour, or when 
oppressed by the palid hue of a sickly countenance. I count 
the minutes until the time arrives which shall banish antici- 
pation, and crown me with the fruition of the darling of my 
soul. Oh, that I could dream away the interval of painful 
suspense! 

With a glowing ardour of affection, scarcely to be cireum- 
scribed within the bounds of control, I subscribe myself, 

Dearest Angelina, 
Most affectionately and inviolably thine, 











GRAMMATICAL QUERIES. 
a 

We last week expressed our expectation that the ques 
tion of the lovers’ quarrels would speedily be adjusted. 
This, however, does not seem likely to be the case; as we 
have no fewer than five champions in the field this week. 
As we observed before, ** You all are right, and all are 
wrong.” Those who justify such phrases as ** The quar- 
rels of lovers is the renewal of love,” quote strong authp- 
rities in their favour; but for our own parts we incline 
in this controversy towards the opinion of Auti-Barbarus, 
who argues very correctly, and upon the principles of 
common sense. Whether the expression may or may Rot, 
strictly speaking, be allowable, it is certainly in bad taste 
to adopt any phraseology, the accuracy of which is doubted 
by men of education; especially when, by inversion of 
the words, or by substituting another sentence, all am- 
biguity may be avoided. This may readily be done in 
the case under consideration, as is clearly shown by Anti- 
Barbarus. We are not apt to quote Cobbett’s grammar, 
because whatever may be its merit in point of perspicuity, 
we particularly dislike it for its vulgarity and personal 
allusions. It is a work which we should never allow to 
be put into the hands of any child of ours; because, what- 
ever may be our own political opinions, formed on mature 
reflection, we are decidedly averse to impressing political 
dogmas upon the youthful mind before it can possibly 
comprehend their justice or propriety. No child of ours 
shall, therefore, have access to a book which apyears 
better calculated for the bear-garden thanthe nursery. 

The perspicuity of this writer is admitted, however; and 
as there is nothing in the passage which we shall quote 
about Castlereagh, Sidmouth, Ojiver, borough villanies, 
den of thieves, &c. we shall venture to transcribe it in 
a note.—Ldit. Kal. 


“The vetb to be sometimes comes between two nounsof dif- 
ferent numbers. ‘ The great evil is the borough-debt.’ In 
this instance there is nothing to embarrass us; because evil 
and borough-debt are both inthesingular: but, ‘ the great evil 
is the taxes,’ is not so clear of embarrassment. The embar- 
rassment is the same when there is a singular noun on one 
side, and two or more singulars or plurals on the other side: 
as ‘the curse of the country és the profligacy, the rapaeity, 
the corruption of the law-makers, the base subserviency of 
the administrators of the law, and the frauds of the makersof 
paper-money. Now, we mean, here, that these things coasti- 
tute or form, or make up a curse. We mean that the carse con- 
sists of these things; and, if we said this, there would be no 
puzzling. ‘ The evil is the taxes? that is, the taxes eonsti- 
tute the evil; but wecannot say ‘the evil are the taxes;’ uor 





that summum bonum of a lover's happiness,—a consent ; 
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can wesay, that ‘the curse arcthese things.’ Avoid, then, the 
use of the verb fo be in all such cases. Say the curse of the 
country consists of, or arises from, or is produced by. Dr. 
Dlair, in bis 19th Lecture, says, ‘a feeble, a harsh, or an ob- 
scure style, are ulways faults” The or required the singular 
verb is, but faults required are. 


better know the meaning of the word ire than to call it 
quarrels, He most probably relied too much upon the trans- 
lation given of it in the Latin grammar. If he will search his 


_ dictionary. he will find that ira signifies not a quarrel, but 


the cause or effect uf the quarrel, viz. angers; and anger, hav- 


If he had put és and faulty, | ing a passive signification, or, in other words, being some- 


there would have been no doubt of his being correct: but, as | thing felt, rather than something done, it would be imma- 


the sentence now stands, there is great room for doubt, and, 
that, too, as to more than one point, for fault means defect, 
anda style, which isa whole, cannot well be called a defect, 
which meansa want of goodness!na part. Feebleness, harsh- 
ness, obscurity, are faults; but, to call the style itself, to call 
the whole thing a fault, is more than the Doctor meant. The 
atyle may be faulty, and yet it may not bea fault. The Doc- 
tor’s work is faulty; but, surely the work is not a fault /” 





TO THE EDITOR. 

Str,—Being a constant reader of your amusing miscellany, 
I was not a little surprised, at seeing Englishmen seriously 
ask each other, whether they ought to say quarrels are, or 
quarrels is! and my surprize increased, when I perceived 
that classical scholars sided with the singular, because the 
phrasc was translated from Terence: this reason does not 
appear conclusive to me. In the first place, may there not 
be a slip of the style in the original? and were not the Ro- 
mans liable to mistakes as well as other people? If a verb 
between two nominatives can be made to agree with either, 
it is also allowable to suppress the verb entirely in the sen- 
teutious mood; and this would certainly have been prefer- 
able in the present ease. Secondly, what has the English 
syntax to do with the Latin? If the translation of the verb 
must needs be literal, why not say quarrelling instead of quar- 
rela: but it can no more be right to say quarrels is, than it is 
correct to say we was; and no Eaton professor, nay, not even 
a whole university, can make that to be right what is radl- 
eally wrong. The wages of sin prove nothing, for the word 
wages has no singular, and it may be left to the taste of a 
writer how he wil! use it, although it would certainly be bet- 
ter to avoid all equivocation by using a different turn of the 
phrase, or by employing another word, such as pay, salary, 
reward, consequence, or any other that gives the correct 
meaning of the sentencé. Mr. L. W. quotes the verse in ques- 
tion, as if St. Paul himself had translated it into English; 
but I can assure your correspondent that the version is not 
the apostie’s own; and that, in other languages, the dis- 
orepance has been avoided by the use of suitable words. 

Men of learning ought particularly te refrain from sanc- 
tlening uncouth expressions; for, although they may finally 
be received, they never form the ornamental part of a lan- 
guage. 4 means, for instance, will always have an awkward 
appearance, in spite of the high authorities which have 
established its legitimacy. 

Common sense and general grammar equally require, that 
when asentence has two nominatives the verb should agree 
with the nominative which takes the lead; and we say very 
properly, “Their food was acorns and berries;” or, ‘ Acorns 
and berries were their food:” but we should be neither correct 
nor intelligible if we were to say, ‘The renewal of love is 
the quarrels of lovers”. Quod erat demonstrandum.—Yours, 
&e. ANTI-BARBARUS. 


Liverpool, 15th September, 1884 





TO THE EDITOR 

Sin,—The person who wagered on the grammatical con- 
struction of the sentence given in No. 217 of the Kaleidoscope, 
evidently relied on a rule in the Latin syntax, well known 
to every schuolboy, viz. that ‘a verb placed between two 
nominative cases of different numbers may agree with either 
of them,” for the very sentence in dispute is there quoted from 
Terence, in exemplification of that rule, viz.: ‘“ Amantium 
ira amoris integ ratio est.” 

Now, without stopping to dispute whether or not this be 
sutticient authority whereon to determine the wager, I will 
veuture to assert, that it would be better English, and less 
grating to the English ear to eny “ the quarreling of lovers is 
the renewing of love;” thus making the words “ the quarrel- 
ling of lovers” the nominative case to the verb, according to 
the rule, “ Soinctimes a sentence is the nominative case to a 


verb.” 
September 9, 1824. WENGER. 





TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—I am surprised to find that, of the three correspondents 
who have done me the honour to contradict my opinion, con- 
cerning the grammatical query, which has so often appeared 
in the Kaleidoscope, not one has brought forward a single 
argument of weight, or, indeed, any argumentatall What 
M.'s letter (which has not yet been inserted) may contain, I 
eannot pretend to divine; but we shall see the approaching 
week, as we are given to expect it in the next number. 

It is my opinion that your correspondent, who signs 4 
Schoolboy, has not yet learned much at school, or he would ! 











terial whether the word was used in the singular or in the 
plural number; for, in translating it into English, be cannot, 
with propriety, say angers. 

In answer to L. W. 1 beg leave to say, that, as I favoured 
him with a rule from an English grammar, he might have 
returned the favour; (I excuse him, however, if he wished 
to show his learning, or expected to enforce his statements 
by displaying his knowledge of the Latingrammar.) But if 
he could not find one, perhaps he will give me leave to refer 
him toone. Let him lovk in Murray's grammar, at the 4th 
note on the first rule in syntax, which he will find to be as 
follows—*‘' When a verb comes between two 201ns, either 
of which may be understood as the subject of the affirmation, it 
may agree with either of them.” Now, the passage quoted 
from the New Testament, viz.—" The wages of sin is death,” 
is perfectly agreeable to this rule. It would be equally cor- 
rect, and the sentence would be-equally distinct, if the latter 
substantive be considered as the subject of the verb, ‘‘ Death 
is the wages of sin.” But it would be extremely absurd to 
say, “‘ The renewing of love is the quarrels of lovers.” ~~ 

In reply to one of your correspondents, who, according to 
the method of calculation among the Greeks, ranks himself 
in No. 4, I shall simply say, that I not only did, but stil! do, 
consider ‘* The quarrels of lovers is the renewing of love” an 
imperfect sentence. Can any person for a single moment 
admit, that the actual quarrels of lovers “is” the actual re- 

Of love? The “renewing of love” may be a consequence 
of the “‘ quarrels of loversa;” but I think that no person in 
his senses will say, after due reflection, that “ The quarrels 
Of lovers is the renewing of love: but death is in reality the 
wages of sin, and not the result or consequenee of them (the 
wages.) I think the learned Grecian would be greatly ridi- 
eved, and laughed at, were he to assert, that, at the very 
moment when lovers are quarrelling, they are renewing their 
love. 

I think, therefore, that, by reference to the note and rule 
@ove mentioned, any inquirer will be convinced of the im- 
propriety of using the word is, in the following sentence, 
« The quarrels of lovers is the renewing of love”.—Yours, &c. 

September 15th, 1824, L. K. 

N. B. [am aware that in the English version of the Latin 
quotation, at the end of the grammar referred to by two 
correspondents in the last number, the word “ire” is trans- 
lated ‘‘ quarrels,” which, however, I should not consider of 
any moment, in such a case asthe present; since it is well 
known that great liberties are used in that translation, and I 
think few would hesitate to declare Ainsworth’s Latin Diction- 
ary a higher authority. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
i 
DOCTI INDOCTIQUE SCRIPIMUS.—Horaee. 


S1n,—L. W. seems tu be a sort of critic general, and, as it 
behoves critics to look sharp after one another, let me request 
you to place the apostrophe, or mark of the genitive case, in 
scholar’s, before the s, as I presume that you only correspond 
with one Westminster scholar at once. After setting that 
right, I have tosay to L. W. that, because “‘ amantium ira amo- 
ris integratio est” is elegant Latin, it does net follow that the 
*« quarrels of lovers is the renewal of love” is good English; for 
to call it elegant English is to abuse the columns of your mis- 
cellany. I know that éf is good English; but it is not so be- 
cause the est in the Latin sentence is good Latin; it is the non 
sequitur to which I wish to pin yourattention. As well might 
it be said that ‘‘he me strikes” is elegant English, because 
* i) me frappe” is elegant French. To attempt to prove that 
any phrase is good English, by a literal translation of it into 
Latin, or into any other language, is the worst possible way 
of reasoning that can be applied to the subject; it is a moat 
ambiguous criterion, and will, in many instances, lead L. W. 
into writing prime nonsense: besides, this mode of trying the 
question is beyond thecomsrehension of many of your readers 
(especially the ladies) who are good English grammarians, 
which a Latin and Greek scholar very seldom is, or L.W. 
would, perhaps, not have put the fellowing into print, in a 
letter of criticism ;—* He hopes few of your readers are igno- 
rant of the first rule of syntax.” Now, if L. W. will apply his 
own rule of proof to this (bad as that rule is) he will find out 
where the error in Ais English lines; and 

“* Tu ne cede.malis sed contra audentior tto.” 


St. Paul did not speak Aaglish, and in the Oreck sors is un- 


derstood, ra yee sane vic apagtids Odrvaros. I 
, did not offer my lines as a translation of the Greek, but as 





another version ef yeur eorrespondent’s lines; I am not suf- 
ficiently master of the genius of the Greek language to trans- 
late Greek verse, in the sense in which L. #7. uses the word 
translation, and if L. #7. be, or if he be able to judge correctly 
of the translation of Greek verse, especially epigrammatic 
lines, he is one out of about twenty in the United Kingdom, 
that is, using transiation in the sense in which he uses it; for 
to be able to read every Greek tragedian 1s cne thing, and to be 
cas eer 
ASHTONIAN. 


Ashtowunder-Lyne, Sept. oo 

P.S.—I may have worded my motto out Of order, but I” 
quote from memory only, having scribbled this, en yarns, 
at Oldham, brave Oldham ! 





TO THE EDITOR. 

Siny—I have lately seen in your Kaleidostopes, ntimerous 
letters upon the propriety of saying *‘ the quarrels of lovers is 
the renewal of love ;” and as I do not think that any of these 
have argued rightly, I beg leave to say, that in my opinion, it 
is perfectly grammatical to say either that “the quarrels of 
lovers is the renewal of love,” or that “the quarrels of lovers 
are the renewal of love.” 

In the first instance let it be asked, what is the renewal of 
love? to which J answer it isthe quarrels of lovers: then let 
it be asked what are the quarrels of lovers?—they are the 
renewal of love. I am, therefore, of opinion that it is optional 
what number be used; but I think that it is far the best plan 
to avoid any sentence of this nature, as it has an awkward 
and unnatural sound,—Yours, NONNULLUS, 


fC __ i” 
Eo Correspondents.. 


Ashtonian is informed, that we have shown his letter to the 
translator of the Greek epigram, who wishes to éay, in an- 
swer to a question contained therein, that he makes the 
word sa» the genitive plural from seva—itbra, which, it 
Ashtonian chooses to refer to his Latin dictionary, he will 
find to mean a pound.—But he wonders why our corres< 
pondent supposes it to come from févovs (a halr) which 
supposition was much more unintelligible when he found, 
that though Ashtonian was of opinion it came from thie 
word, yet he himeelf, in hisown translation of the epigram, 
makes use of the word F dan’s letter in the 
present Kaleidoscope, was printed from so very indistinct. a 
manuscript, that there were some passages wholly illegible. 


Tue Eartpom oF Cugster.—The article thus styled in our 
99th page has been introduced in consequence of the epi- 
taph upon Hugh Lupas, in the fourth volume of the Kaieé- 
doscope, page 58. 

Tue Fine Arrs.—We regret that the observations of S. on 
the first letter of 4 Connotsseur did not reach us in time for 
insertion in our present publication. 


Adolescence Yhall be attended tos 


GRAMMATICAL QuERigs.—If we had not this day presented 
our readers with a supplemental sheet, we certainly should 
have apologized for having devoted so much of the Kalé- 
doscope to the dispute which the phrase ‘‘ Amanttum ire,” 
&§c. has produced. Not that we consider the discussion of 
such @ subject either dull or unprofitable: on the contrary, 
we are of opinion that when persons of education differ so 
materially upon a point like that under: consideration, it 
ought, if possible, to be ascertained which of twodiametri- 
cally opposite phrases is correct. Our numerous corres- 
pondents willperceive that/we have we Cobbett’s opinion 
on the disputed point. 


We have further to acknowledge the favours of J. R.and Aca< 
demicus on the same 


The continuation of L’ Hermite en Italie, and L. Man‘e transia- 
tion of Procrastination, in our next. 


Utverston.—The request of S. has been attended to; and 
our subscribers in the neighbourhood of Ulverston are in- 
formed, that the Kaleidoscope of August 31 may now be had 
of the Agent. 3 


a ) 
gg wr published, and sold, Every Tuxspa¥, by E. 
Smitu and Co. 75. Lord-street, Liverpool. 

Sold also by J. BywaterandCo. Pool-lane; Evans, Chegwin 
and Hall,C st.; T.Smith, Paradise-st.; T. Warbrick, 

Publie Library, Lime-street; E. Willan, Bold-street ; 
‘M. Smith, Tea-dealer and Stationer, Richmond-row; 
M. Walker, Milliner, Tea-dealer, and Stationers; 47, 
Mount Pleasant; Wm. Freer, 36, Byrom-street; and 
J. Lowthian, Library, 3, Great George-place; for 
ready money only. 












































